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FEDERATE GUNBOAT. 


OnE of the most singular cruises made by a war-vessel during the 
Civil War was that of the Confederate gunboat “ Mauripas,” which had 
been fitted out in the South to do what it could along the western 
rivers. When we take into consideration the immense tracts of coun- 
try watered by these streams, we are only too thankful that so little 
damage was really done by the secessionists. When hostilities com- 
menced there were many steamboats at New Orleans, which only needed 
a little alteration to make them formidable war-vessels. Good pilots 
were plentiful, as well as steamboat men, who knew how to manage 
vessels, and the Confederate authorities soon commenced work upon 
them. 

The upper works of the “Mauripas” were removed, and on 
the main deck were placed two rifled 18-pounders and three 64- 
pounders. The command of this craft was given to Joseph Fry, a 
competent officer, who had been a lieutenant in the United States 
navy. He was furnished some able seamen and several officers, who 
belonged to the regular Confederate States navy, and who understood 
their profession. 

When the vessel was ready she was sent up the Mississippi River 
to cruise, especially in White River, Arkansas, and was placed under 
the orders of the officer commanding in that region. She started out 
early in the year 1862, and wended her way along, stopping from 
place to place, until she had finally reached her destination. 
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In June Major-General Hindman ordered the “ Mauripas” up White 
River to capture or destroy the supplies collected by the secessionists at 
Grand Glaze and Jacksonport, and to do what harm it could by threat- 
ening General Curtis’s communication with Batesville. Captain Fry 
approached Jacksonport on the 2d of June, and a cavalry regiment 
under Colonel Brackett, which was stationed at the junction of Black 
and White Rivers opposite Jacksonport, fell back a mile or two, when 
his late encampment was shelled by the Confederates, 64-pound 
shells falling in thick and fast, but doing no,damage on account of the 
precautions which had been taken. Some sugar at Jacksonport was 
destroyed, though the damage was quite limited. The enemy was a 
good deal disappointed in not being able to use their 18-pounder 
rifled cannon against the cavalry carbines, but the mounted men had 
no idea of engaging in such a losing game. 

Captain Fry had sent spies into Colonel Brackett’s camp, so as to 
learn its exact locality, and expected to do a great deal of damage ; but 
_in this he was frustrated, although he had the co-operation of all of 
the citizens in that portion of the country, who would have been only 
too glad to see the Union troops badly used up. A considerable land 
force also accompanied him. 

Having accomplished his object, the captain started on his return 
down the river, and when near St. Charles learned that the United 
States gunboats were about entering White River. Knowing full well 
that the Union craft would make short work of his gunboat, Fry 
determined to take his cannon on land and endeavor to dispute their 
progress. He was here joined by Captain Dunnington of the Con- 
federate gunboat “ Pontchartrain,” which boat was at Little Rock, on 
the Arkansas River, with the crew of that vessel, which had marched 
across the country to join him. The two officers immediately com- 
menced fortifying at St. Charles, and soon had things in shape to meet 
the Union vessels as they came up. The batteries consisted of eight 
cannon,—brass and iron; and in addition to the sailors they had some 
Arkansas troops to assist in defending them. 

The Union squadron which entered the river consisted of the gun- 
boats “‘Mound City,” “St. Louis,” “Conestoga,” and “ Lexington,” 
under command of Captain Kilty. They were convoying the transport- 
steamer “ White Cloud,” on which was the Forty-sixth Regiment of In- 
diana Volunteers, commanded by Colonel Graham N. Fitch, who was in 
command of the expedition, and four other steamboats loaded with 
rations and stores for General Curtis’s army. It was of the utmost 
importance that these steamboats should get through, but the Confed- 
erates were determined to stop them if it were possible to do so. 

In addition to preparing the two batteries before mentioned, they 
sunk several steamboats in the bed of the river, and for a time had the 
stream completely blocked. The vicinity of the enemy having been 
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ascertained by the Unionists on the evening of the 16th of June, a 
combined movement was arranged for an attack on the following . 
morning. At.six o’clock, on the morning of the 17th, the flotilla 
moved up within about two miles and a half of St. Charles. The 
Forty-sixth Indiana Volunteers disembarked, and skirmishers were 
thrown out, who quickly drove in the enemy’s pickets, and pushed for- 
ward to the foot of the bluff, on which the town of St. Charles is 
built, and the batteries were placed. Beyond the bluff the skirmishers 
could not advance on account of the fire of the gunboats. The gun- 
boats meantime had continued to fire, but did not know the exact loca- 
tion of the batteries ; but this was soon discovered by the infantry and 
the pickets driven in. Captain Kilty was informed of this, and that 
the troops were ready to storm the batteries, unless he desired to silence 
them by moving up his gunboats. He preferred silencing the batteries ; 
and his fire was severe and well-directed and briskly returned by the 
enemy. After its continuance about half an hour, a shot from the 
rifled 32-pounder farthest up the river entered the “ Mound City,” 
killing a gunner and passing through the steam-drum. This shot pro- 
duced dreadful execution, perhaps more than any one shot fired during 
the Civil War. Out of a crew of one hundred and seventy-five men 
only twenty-three were uninjured. Many of the crew jumped into the 
water and were slain. Captaim A. M. Williams, of the Confederate 
States army, in his report, says, “ When the explosion took place the 
boat’s crew jumped into the water and into boats to escape the scalding 
steam that was pouring out of every hole and crevice. I immediately 
ordered all the sharpshooters that remained on the field, about twenty 
in number, to the river bank to shoot them. Numbers of them were 
killed in the water.” The “ Mound City” was completely deserted, and 
drifted across the stream into the bank near Captain Fry’s battery, 
The gunboats were now signaled to cease firing, so that the troops might 
storm the batteries. The skirmishers were again advanced, and ordered 
to pay particular attention to such of the enemy as had been shooting 
our men in the river. The main body of the regiment followed in 
line at three hundred yards. On reaching the top of the bluff, the men 
were sent forward on the run, and quickly captured the battery, the 
enemy fleeing in all directions, Captain Fry being taken prisoner 
together with some thirty others, Fry was wounded. The action was 
now over, and repairs were commenced at once on the disabled gun- 
boat. A new crew was detailed from among the men and the crews of 
the other steamboats, and things were soon placed in pretty fair shape. 
There was a good deal of indignation against the enemy for shooting 
the helpless men in the water, and Captain Fry denied all knowledge 
of it. It was a kind of warfare befitting savages and unbecoming 
civilized men. Before the action commenced Captain Fry had sunk 
the “ Mauripas” to her gun-deck, leaving two heavy guns on board of 
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her, which were afterwards taken off by Lieutenant-Commanding Shirk, 
of the United States navy, and the crew of the gunboat “Lexington.” 

Colonel Graham N. Fitch, who commanded the Union troops in 
this action, was from Logansport, Indiana, where he was highly 
esteemed. For several terms he had been a member of the United 
States House of Representatives, and afterwards was a United States 
Senator from Indiana. His bearing in the action was all that could be 
desired. The’men of his regiment fought with bravery and coolness, 
and received great commendation for their valor. 

Captain Joseph Fry, who commanded the Confederates, was a native 
of Louisiana, where he was born about thé year 1828. He entered 
the navy asa midshipman on the 15th of September, 1841, and be- 
came a passed midshipman on the 10th of August, 1847. He was 
promoted master on the 14th of September, 1855, and on the follow- 
ing day became a lieutenant, resigning on the Ist of February, 1861. 
After serving in the Southwest through the war, he removed to 
Albany, New York. He commanded the “ Virginius” in 1873, in her 
operations against Cuba, and with twenty-six of his crew was shot as a 
pirate by the authorities of that island after the capture of his vessel by 
a Spanish man-of-war. The place where he was executed was Santiago 
de Cuba. This occurred on the 7th of November, 1873. 

Captain Augustus H. Kilty, of the navy, lost an arm in this action. 
He was born in Maryland, November 25, 1806, and entered the navy 
as midshipman on the 4th of July, 1824, becoming a lieutenant in 
1837, and a commander in 1855. He was made a captain on the 16th 
of July, 1862, a month after the action, and became a commodore on 
the retired list in July, 1866. In his official report to the Navy Depart- 
ment of June 20, 1862, Flag-Officer Davis said, “Our commander, 
Kilty, is out of danger, but is severely crippled in his hands and feet, 
and suffers a great deal. He is a brave gentleman and a good officer. 
He has always been conspicuous in this squadron for acting his part in 
the best spirit of the profession.” He died on the 10th of November, 
1869. : 
The presence of the “ Mauripas” in White River had always given 
Major-General Curtis a great deal of uneasiness, and on the 31st of 
May he wrote from Batesville to one of his division commanders as 
follows : “There was at last accounts a (Confederate) gunboat at Little 
Rock and one at Des Are, as I think, to support the garrisons at those 
points. If,as reported, the mouth of the Arkansas is blockaded, there is 
no way for the enemy to get an army this way, except it might be by 
Coler’s Ridge. I want that gunboat captured. It was unprotected on 
Tuesday last. It lay at the wharf in Des Arc, where the bank was so 
high it could not defend itself. A party could move from West Point 
to the ford or ferry near the mouth of Bayou Des Are, there station 
artillery, and send across infantry enough to dash into the boat. Night 
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should be the time. The boat should then be run up White River, or 
the ammunition for the guns should be thrown overboard or brought 
away. I think the boat blockades other boats that might come up. If 
the crossing of Red and Bayou Des Arc were easy, the affair could be 
easily accomplished, but the importance of the measure will justify in- 
vestigation and considerable risk. Any reasonable move under cover 
of our artillery is quite safe, as the enemy has none that I can hear of 
except what is on these gunboats. The Cache is a complete protection 
against large forces east of White River. It might be best to keep an 
eye on small bands between Red and White, and between White and 
Cache; no considerable force of the enemy can come. Hence, if the 
gunboat can be got above the mouth of Red she is ours. There is a 
bar ten miles below Jacksonport which she cannot pass. She ought to 
be run up to that point.” 

But, as has been seen, she did get above the bar, and did what 
damage she could at Jacksonport. What good was attained by destroy- 
ing the property belonging to the Confederates is not clear. The gun- 
boat was disposed of, but not in the way indicated by General Curtis, 

Lieutenant John W. Dunnington, of the Confederate States navy, 
who was second in command at St. Charles, was made a colonel in the 
army. He had formerly been an officer in the United States navy. 
The guns from his boat, the “ Pontchartrain,” were afterwards placed 
in the fortifications at Little Rock, he being put in charge of them, as 
he was the only officer qualified for that purpose then serving «vith the 
secessionists at that place. This whole enterprise was of the most 
daring character, and shows what risks the Confederates were willing to 
take. They had been informed by their leaders that the Union troops 
were greatly reduced in numbers, and were in want of supplies of every 
kind. The country had been pretty well foraged over, it is true, in the 
direction of Jacksonport, but there was a good deal still remaining, as 
was found later on. All of the men from that region were in the Con- 
federate army, and all seemed bent on doing their utmost for their own 
cause, though the best portion of the Arkansas troops were in the 
armies farther east. 

The discipline maintained on board of the “ Mauripas” during her 
cruise was very strict, and partook of that of the old national vessels 
before the war. She had some excellent men who understood perfectly 
how to handle the great guns. There was quite a number of old man- 
of-war’s men on board of her who kept things in proper shape, and 
strove to have her present a smart appearance. These old tars affected 
to have a contempt for our inland waters, but some of the best work 
ever done by the United States navy was done on them. True, it was 
different from the condition of things on the broad ocean, but the sea- 
men soon learned to conform to the new ways, and all went on well. 
The great drawback on the gunboats was the excessive heat which 
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both officers and men were obliged to undergo, and there was no escape 
from it. At night there was some relief, but in the daytime it was 
almost unendurable. Awnings were stretched fore and aft, but when 
there was no breeze it was simply sweltering. The Confederates had 
great confidence in their gunboats, and for a time they had pretty much 
their own way, but after a while our sailors got in their work, and 
conditions changed. 

The gunboat “ Mound City,” which suffered so severely at St. Charles, 
was soon repaired, and took part in several of the most important engage- 
ments along the Mississippi River, especially at Vicksburg. She was 
built at St. Louis and rendered good service to the Union cause. So 
much was done by the river craft that men were astonished, and it is 
certain the rivers could not have been opened without them. In several 
instances they proved their strength, and at Shiloh, or Pittsburg Land- 
ing, the Union gunboats assisted materially in gaining the day. 

It seemed to be a new kind of warfare, and our leaders felt measu- 
rably comfortable when they knew they had some iron-clad gunboats to 
back them. There was no such thing as fooling with them, though 
accidents occasionally occurred, as has been seen. The only thing 
effectual against them was heavy artillery ; they were afraid of nothing 
else. Some pilots were killed by the sharpshooters on the shore, but 
their places were immediately supplied by others, and the boats moved 
on as resistless as fate. On this trip up, Lieutenant James W. Shirk, of 


the navy, who was in command of the United States gunboat “ Lexing- 
ton,” says that Chief-Engineer Joseph Huber was instantly killed by a 
guerilla band near Aberdeen, and Fireman Reps severely wounded at 
the same time. The woods were immediately scoured with grape, can- 
ister, and shell. 


ALBERT G. BRACKETT, 
Colonel U.S.A. 





CHRONICLES OF CARTER BARRACKS. 
(Continued from Vol. III., page 627.) 


Many books are like oatmeal: we read the one and eat the other 
rather from a sense of duty than appetite, or as a necessary condition 
to something more attractive. 

The perusal of “ Vanity Fair” is pardoned by a preliminary hour 
with “ How to do Good,” under the mawkish notion that what pleases 
must be compromising, enough so, at least, to need expiation by pen- 
ance, always easier than repentance, which requires the knife and not 
whitewash. 

Colonel Peppercorn began to read Shakespeare, but instead of taking 
it straight he so mixed it up with notes and commentary that he only 
gained a headache. 

In due time he grew wiser and was duly rewarded. The beauties 
of any writer to be enjoyed must be our own discoveries. If picked 
out, as an officious waiter might draw attention to choice items in a 
bill of fare, there is the risk that it will be done in the interest of the 
house rather than the guest. Nobody knows what he wants and when 
he gets it but the man himself. 

Colonel Peppercorn marveled at the results of Major Longbow’s 
visit to Florida. For this was before the days of Standard Oil and 
the Ponce de Leon, with their appropriate splendors, far more sub- 
stantial than the fabled fountains of youth, sparkling ever in the 
West where so much light and glory daily disappear. 

The colonel had for a long time cherished the fancy of secluding 
himself somewhere among the pines for a good, solid, four months’ 
vacation and release from the military tread-mill. 

What troubled him was the selection to be made, not of new patent 
fishing-rods or intricate sporting gear, but of the books which were to 
be his sole companions in place of the officer of the day, continually 
wanting orders, the quartermaster overflowing with estimates, and the 
adjutant with one hand full of warrants for signature, and the other of 
applications for everything from a mess-kit to a chaplaincy. 

So he put the question to the major in the shape of a supposition 
that were Nova Zembla to be annexed to the United States, and the 
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major sent out by himself to represent the government and hold the 
fort, what would be the character of the literary supply he would take, 
it being understood that he was limited to five books, fifteen years, and 
no neighbors ? 

Some reservations and concessions were admitted, such as a liberal 
construction of the term books, like that of a quorum in the present 
House of Representatives. The major excluded from consideration en- 
cyclopeedias, the Bible, and Shakespeare. Encyclopedias, on the ground 
that they either tell you too much or not enough,—too much when 
you are indifferent and not enough when you are curious. The Bible, 
for the reason that nobody but an adult would go into exile, and he 
should be thoroughly saturated with the prophets and apostles before 
starting. Shakespeare, because he is read mainly to secure good stand- 
ing in cultivated society, and where there is absolutely no society there 
is no demand for quotations. But the colonel amended the proposition 
to read, “taken for granted,” instead of “excluded,” as more appro- 
priate to the dignity of an exception that left the rule entirely without 
contents, like the New York Sun without President Hayes, or the 
Georgia notion of the United States as composed of Chattahoochee 
River and the district beyond. 

Finally, the major settled upon “The Arabian Nights,” “The 
Ordnance Manual,” “Scott’s Tactics,” “ Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary,” and “‘ The American First-Class Book.” 

“Scott’s Tactics !” ejaculated the colonel. ‘ Don’t you mean Scott’s 
Novels ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Well, major, that is a pitch of professional ardor I could never 
reach.” 

“Why, colonel, I don’t know of any pleasanter exercise than to 
select some battalion or brigade movement and picture its details going 
on before you, this company here and- that yonder, this guide out and 
that placed ; it is better than sight-seeing in Rome or Paris, and don’t 
cost a cent.” 

“ Tt costs time,” said the colonel. 

“ Well, I would have the greatest abundance of that.” 

“ Scott’s Tactics! I should as soon think of spending a furlough in 
a sentry-box,—and, major, what would you do with the Ordnance 
Manual ?” 

“One of the most useful books in the world. It tells you how 
many balls make a pile, the velocity of sound, what thickness of ice 
will bear artillery, and—when to fell timber.” 

“To be sure ; but, recollect, you are at Nova Zembla, and not at an 
arsenal.” 

“No matter where you are, nothing gives one so much comfort as 
an assured knowledge of facts. Think how disagreeable to be in doubt, 
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whether the weight of the atmosphere is three or thirteen pounds to 
the inch.” 

“ Fifteen, I think,” modestly replied the colonel. 

“Perhaps so,” added Longbow, loftily. “I don’t bother my mind 
with details when I know just where to look them up.” 

“Well, then, why not be satisfied with interest-schedules, and 
almanacs ?” 

“Oh, they are mere mathematics, and only serve to contract the 
mental horizon, like the multiplication-table, which is nothing but 
affirmations of equivalence, that give you no more at the end than at 
the beginning.” 

“ For an unmitigated fact, though,” persisted the colonel, “I think 

. ‘seven times seven are forty-nine’ cannot be excelled.” 

“Bare redundancies of expression, my dear sir, numerical tautologies, 
with no reason for existence in any well-regulated mind.” 

“ What is the ‘ American First-Class Book,’ major ?” 

“One of the best collections of prose and poetry ever compiled, the 
cream of domestic and foreign literature, on which New England has 
brought up her school-children for years, and secured that strength and 
polish of diction—ah—of which Webster and Everett are such eminent 
illustrations.” 

This remark had been carefully elaborated by the major with rub- 
ber and lead-pencil, between pipes, on the chance of some day finding 
an opportunity of getting it home on the colonel, who seldom talked 
of anything but books, and, as Longbow knew, had about the same 
opinion of the country east of the Hudson as the Sanhedrim of Galilee, 
and for whom the major occasionally laid in wait with thoughtfully- 
prepared references to the piety, culture, and bravery of Plymouth, 
Concord, and Bunker Hill. The major seldom visited the colonel 
without reading up in out-of-the-way corners, so as to be sure of getting 
his full share of the entertainment. 

“You haven’t a spare copy of this text-book, have you, major?” 

“ Ah.! well, you see, the fact is, I have actually read mine to pieces, 
and it is not in condition to lend; but—I will secure another, if possi- 
ble, it is—out of print and rare.” 

“ Never mind. The ‘Arabian Nights’ and the big dictionary would 
certainly afford you ample amusement and occupation through the Nova 
Zembla evenings.” 

“T suppose you have made your choice, colonel.” And without 
hesitation that gentleman enumerated Boswell’s ‘“‘ Life of Johnson,” 
Disraeli’s “Curiosities of Literature,” Napier’s “ Peninsular War,” 
Macaulay’s “ Essays,” and Carlyle’s “French Revolution.” This 
being rather unfamiliar ground to the major, he contented himself with © 
advising the colonel to throw out one of, the assortment in favor of 
Hayden’s “ Dictionary of Dates.” 
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“That is a good suggestion, major. Hayden is as valuable as—a 
United States bank.” For the colonel was of good Federal descent. 

“Hem! packed as full of meat as a sardine-box,” rejoined the 
major, who in younger days had voted for Jackson. 

On the strength of the colonel’s approval, Longbow bowed himself 
out, nor did he afterwards enlarge his library by any of the works of 
his commanding officer’s choice, though he made a memorandum of the 
names, with the idea of securing elegant extracts for use in future 
intercourse with that scholar. 

We will now take the reader into our confidence so far as to state 
that, if we had to provide for that seclusion from society which the 
colonel contemplated, our list of books would comprise the Boswell and 
the Disraeli undoubtedly, for the reason that if any sentiment presses 
upon the recollection for verification and a local habitation and a name, 
you are pretty sure to find it in “ Johnson” or the “Curiosities.” 

To them we should add Pope and Holmes’s “ Breakfast-Table 
Series,” and probably Lecky’s “ History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century.” Then, if any learned friend offered us the “hundred best 
books,” as provided by literary experts, we would most cheerfully ex- 
change the lot for the “ Pickwick Papers,” and go on our way rejoicing, 
confident that fifteen years at Nova Zembla, or even Key West, could 
have no terrors for us. 

But the reading we propose is something more than merely holding 
the page at the proper focal distance. It demands question of every 
statement, claim, and delineation until satisfied that they all are accu- 
rate, reasonable, and consistent, which then makes the topic an enduring 
mental possession. 

But most men read as they look at a watch, unable to tell a moment 
afterwards what they have seen. 

Perhaps it would be worth while to take a peep at Mrs, Pepper- 
corn’s provision for the vacation contemplated by her husband, since 
she had no notion of letting him go by himself, and also thoroughly 
believed in the threefold development of our nature,—physical through 
the kitchen, moral through the catechism, and mental through the 
bookcase,—though she was conservative, and a disbeliever in innova- 
tions of all sorts, preferring to trust the ancient ways in food, philosophy, 
and fiction. 

Consequently the colonel never had any dyspepsia worth speaking 
of, the madam was troubled with no doubts, and the children, had there 
been any, brought up on the good old-fashioned diet of Peter Parley, 
Bunyan, and Mungo Park, would never have succumbed to the fasci- 
nation of coachmen and cigarettes. 

The books laid aside by Mrs. Peppercorn were these: ‘“ Recollec- 
tions of a Southern Matron,” “Thomas Tusser’s Husbandry,” Bishop 
Hall’s “ Explication and Sermons,” “ Doctor Clarke’s Travels,” “ Lights 
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and Shadows of Scottish Life ;” and it would be difficult to make a bet- 
ter selection out of more modern material, or one harder to find in the | 
reading-clubs of to-day. 

“Madame Chrysanthéme” and “Nana” are not the stuff that 
provides for a healthy table or a comfortable parlor. 

However attractive the subject, we must leave it for what more 
properly concerns Carter Barracks, where Lieutenant Jafferty was 
found about this time in an unusually mournful mood. 

On his way to the office he had encountered Boomer, and, after a 
moment’s conversation, returned to what he was obliged to call his 
quarters in such a dejected state apparently that even Mrs. Jafferty’s 
curiosity was aroused, though she would not confer upon her lord the 
pleasure of a question. 

He lit his pipe, as his only consolation when at home, and proceeded 
to hunt up his army register. 

Then his wife knew somebody was dead. 

“There goes another file right above me,” said Jafferty, with a 
groan. “ Basset, too; appointed a year after I was.” 

The madam, resenting this roundabout way of imparting the news, 
quitted the room and took care to advertise the fact, so that the rest of 
Jafferty’s complaint was lost in the slam of the doors. 

Nothing was left to him but to resume his journey to the adjutant’s 
office, from which he was turned back the second time by Mrs. Jaf- 
ferty, who appeared at a second-floor window, to demand where he was 
going now,—“ For,” said the lady, “ if, as usual, you have nothing to 
do, I must run up to the village, and there is nobody to look after the 
children,”—which was the straightforward way in which she communi- 
cated her news to the effect that the new Bridget had deserted early 
that forenoon. 

The children Jafferty, considering his responsibility in the matter, 
could not very well ignore, so he returned, and, to do him mere justice, 
immediately promised to build them a block house at least ten stories 
high, their patient efforts in that direction having been wofully cur- 
tailed by the vitality of the floor, which had once belonged to the old 
post ball-room, and still kept time to the music of belles that were 
belles no longer,—at least that is the poetic way of accounting for its 
accurate response to a footfall anywhere within the perimeter of the 
establishment,—Q. M. D. 

The lieutenant transferred his architecture to the hearth-stone, and 
this, being the smooth side of a relic from the post cemetery, was quiet 
enough, besides saving five dollars to the fund for “ Barracks and 
Quarters.” : 

Thus the block house was helped along wonderfully, so that it ap- 
pealed to the motherly instincts of Mrs. Jafferty as she came in. 

“Sam,” said she, after a moment, much mollified by his benevo- 
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lent efforts in behalf of the young household, “heard anything this 
morning ?” 

“ There’s a vacancy in the field and staff.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ Guess.” 

“Tn the infantry, of course.” 

“ Yes,—who is it?” 

“T know.” 

“ Now, see here,” said Sam, leaving the block house in the condition 
of the Force Bill,—thanks to the Atlanta Constitution,—“TI’ll give 
you three chances and a pair of gloves if you hit it.” 

“ Thank you,—I prefer hair-pins,—some show of getting them.” 

“ Well—name him.” 

“ Major Matherby.” 

The block house disappeared with a crash, notwithstanding the lieu- 
tenant’s struggle to get up and spare it at the same time. “ How in 
the world did you hear that ?” 

Now, it was almost a random shot on the part of the madam. She 
knew the unfortunate lievtenant-colonel had been ailing for several 
weeks, and he was about the only infantry officer of her acquaintance. 

“Just think of it,” said Jafferty, “if he had only stayed in the 
regiment ” And the contingency of promotion lost by this transfer 
took away from the lieutenant all further power of speech. 

So vanishes the late Colonel Matherby from this chronicle. It was 
a case of gradual and isometrical decay. Sickness had first confined 
Mrs. Matherby to her room for some time, and in this interval the 
colonel sadly missed the daily inspiration of her counsel and support. 
As she recovered he took to his bed. Mrs. Matherby determined to 
go on leave in order that both might avail themselves of purer air and 
greater comfort, and a possible change of station which she was to 
engineer. Then the packing began. 

But the colonel seemed to feel little interest in the proceedings, and, 
like the old king, turned his face to the wall. The carpenter, who had 
plenty of muscle and not much else, was left to himself with hammer, 
nails, and lumber. 

In due course of time he came to the colonel’s books, the three- 
score or so of “election sermons,” bound in polished calf and dusted 
with peacock’s feathers, as formerly explained. 

Here the madam rushed to the rescue, did each volume up in paper, 
ranged them side by side in the chest to which they belonged, and 
thought that Private Cleaver might be trusted to fasten down the lid. 

But that ingenious individual, being at a loss for materia] to com- 
plete the contents of a box of odds and ends he was composing in the 
next room, and trained in the economical methods of subalterns on the 
move, suddenly spied these convenient parcels. “ Just the thing,” said 
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Cleaver, and tucked them ail round the flat-irons, looking-glasses, 
crockery, and candlesticks he had gleaned indiscriminately from the 
general wreck. 

Then, with a sigh of satisfaction, he nailed on the top with a liberal 
allowance of stout ten-pennies and little calculation as to direction or 
effect, so that the thing was bound to hold together. 

That afternoon the colonel was feeling better, and insisted upon 
getting up. The probability of again breathing the atmosphere of the 
metropolitan book-stores revived him. 

Suddenly he caught a glimpse of the empty chest, and fear seized 
his heart. Private Cleaver was sent for and inquiry made. Mrs. 
Matherby appeared, and ordered the big box uncovered at once. 

But Cleaver worked for the eternities like Horace,— 





















‘‘ Exegi monumentum ere perennius, 
Quod non imber edax non aquilo impotens, 
Possit diruere ;”’ 






and when the top was wrenched from the box, there, exposed to view, 
like the rent that envious Casca made, were the ragged traces of a spike 
that had empaled no less than six of the treasures, bound in polished 
calf, and submitted heretofore to no touch more profane than the caress 
of a peacock’s feather. 

Colonel Matherby went back to bed and died that night. 

But Private Cleaver went to the guard-house. He would have 
gone to Leavenworth but for two reasons,—Mrs, Matherby soon had 
other things to think of, and Leavenworth in those days was a place of 
respectable resort. 

Accustomed to the ups and downs of military life, where a man’s 
best work may bring him a reprimand and his worst a brevet, Cleaver 
for some time philosophically took the fresh air, escorted by a sen- 
tinel and provided with a broom, but ultimately drifted back to the 
quartermaster’s department, in which timber is plentiful and skill 
superfluous, and to this day quotes his services at the Matherby flit- 
ting as leaving a large balance to his credit when a man shall be 
rewarded according to his deeds, not of real estate, but personal 
intention. 

Little had been said of Colonel Matherby when living, but com- 
ment was plentiful at his death. Colonel Peppercorn, for instance, 
mused often over it. ‘“ My knowledge,” said he, “is not much of a 
marketable commodity, but such as it is, I would give it all to know 
what he now knows.” 

The best that can be told of Colonel Matherby is that he had 
gone through some twenty years of service without a court-martial 
and without an idea or opinion of his own. But he did not need 
them, It was comfortable to think that hereafter Omniscience might 
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be more fortunate than the War Department, and possibly find some- 
thing for Matherby to do, and the problem what was a profitable 
occupation of many a moment of leisure in Peppercorn’s studies. 

If, of the thousand-winged seeds of the maple, not one is abso- 
lutely wasted, though not more than one succeeds in our time in 
regularly contributing to the sap-kettle, the Matherbys may get a 
fighting chance in the enlarged opportunities of sidereal space, but 
there are some reasons for thinking that even a bad investment of 
the talent lent in this world will be more favorably considered than 
a confession of “ No returns.” 

After all, it is not so much what we have done, as what we 
would be sure to do if we could, that will determine our whereabouts 
when the trammels of this earthly inheritance are removed. 

Many a complacent teetotaller would fall from grace, like the 
noon-ball on the post-office, if surrounded with the resources of a 
Bowery bar-tender upon whom he accustoms himself to look down as 
a child of eternal wrath. 

Plussmore, too, wondered if he had not been a little inconsiderate 
in his dealings with the colonel, now on detached service forever. 

Certainly the captain had done nothing to make the burden easier 
for a man who imposed so little upon him. It would have been 
soothing could he have even summoned up the recollection of a pleas- 
ant “‘Good-morning ;” but this was denied him, since his intercourse 
with the colonel was mostly reduced to regulation requirements, and 
rather a scant submission to these. 

So Plussmore resolved that Mrs. Matherby, at all events, should 
have the full benefit of such compunctions of conscience as he could not 
now repress, though it did not seem that his prospects could again be 
compromised by the vicinity of the widow. 

Miss Ethel was, however, one link of connection. That young 
lady was still at Micanopy, detained there by the catastrophe which 
had also interfered with the expected Christmas festivities. — 

Finally, so Mrs. Peppercorn informed him, it had been decided 
that Mrs. Matherby should be given a temporary home at York Hall, 
to which point she and Miss Ethel were to proceed as soon as circum- 
stances permitted. 

Into the presence of so much trouble Plussmore did not think it 
becoming to intrude his own anxieties, and almost consented meantime 
to take up a little Shakespeare with Major Longbow. Ultimately they 
compromised upon a course of military history with such means as 
could be unearthed from the post library, supplemented by a curious 
mite of a book-store up in the village, full of the odds-and-ends of every 
garret in the country, exchanged by its proprietor, known as Father 
Backinstock, for orders upon the general grocery. 

In this way the old gentleman had become possessed of hundreds 
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of volumes, which were piled up in all sorts of places, and from which 
he sold only to please himself. Sometimes, for one customer, he would 
overhaul the whole stock in search of a text-book, or an ancient 
volume of sermons, and sometimes, for another applicant, he would 
refuse to stir, even though he knew the object desired was on the shelf 
behind him. His brain was like his shop, and contained that sort of 
knowledge that inquisitive people are always looking for and seldom 
find. 

He could tell you who made the earliest “cold-cut” nail in the 
United States, where the oldest dwelling-house was to be found, the 
name of the first ship that circumnavigated the world, precisely how 
wampum was manufactured, and why Drake changed the “ Pelican” 
into the “Golden Head.” 

But he did not communicate with everybody. To the customary 
rural trinity—the minister, the lawyer, and the doctor—he was as unre- 
sponsive as the Delphi of these days. His likes and dislikes were un- 
accountable. The generality of inquirers got nothing but a negative 
wave of the band, and yet there were those to whom he would talk. 

Strange to say, his favorite appeared to be a youth, “the only son 
of his mother and she a widow,” whose sole possession was simply the 
fixed notion to study divinity. 

Yet Father Backinstock never went to church. Pulpits, he said, 
were invented before printing, and were superseded by it. Gutenberg 
had made Whitefield unnecessary. 

And Longbow was on very good terms with Father Backinstock. 
The two had long delicious smokes together, never annoying one 
another with a single word. And, when Plussmore was introduced, 
he also contributed nothing to the discussion but tobacco, having been 
cautioned by Longbow as to the preliminary conditions of intercourse 
with their host. 

The two officers were therefore privileged to take any liberties what- 
ever with the contents of the shop, and the major had already stumbled 
upon a rare book,—“ The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, down to the 
Peace of Tolentino and the Close of the First Campaign in Italy. By 
Henry Lee, of Virginia, 1837.” 

Major Lee says that the fact that “Sir Walter Scott in his life of 
Napoleon did injustice to his subject, authorizes an endeavor to supply 
that defect and repair that injustice,” which the author proceeds to do. 

Longbow was very proud of his find,and with Plussmore went 
energetically to work, and not without benefit, since they were old- 
fashioned enough to confine themselves to an attempt to understand 
rather than criticise. 

But Major Lee only took them over part of the road, and the pur- 
suit had become interesting. Further investigation of Father Backin- 
stock’s acquisitions were determined upon, and disclosed an odd volume 
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which made a good deal of trouble. This was the “ Private Diary of 
Richard, Duke of Buckingham and Chandos,” which Plussmore 
chanced to open at an account of the battle of Marengo. This he read 
over carefully, and being, as he thought, pretty well posted, made a 
visit to Longbow. 

The major, on his side, had dug out of the chaos of Father Backin- 
stock’s accumulations part of an edition in French, “ Histoire de Napo- 
léon. Par M. De Norvins,” and refreshed his knowledge of the greatest 
soldier in the world accordingly, though Longbow did not profess to be 
very strong in the department of modern languages. 

Pretty soon the interpretation of the strategy of Marengo by the two 
students seemed to be proceeding on divergent lines. Longbow more 
than intimated that Plussmore had learned his lesson poorly, and at 
last Plussmore broadly questioned the capacity of Longbow’s French. 
Both agreed to produce their authorities. Plussmore waved the 
“Norvins” aside and proceeded to read from the Ducal Diary as 
follows: “ Here the great struggle was made which decided the victory. 
The French had lost the battle. It had begun in the rear of the 
village of Castel Ceriolo, on the French extreme left, and that of 
Spinetto on their extreme right. They were repulsed, and these 
villages became the flank position of the Austrian army. The French 
then were accules on the Bormida, on which also their right rested, the 
village of Marengo towards their centre, and their left flank ‘en [air.’ 
Napoleon had begun his retreat from his left. The Bormida offered 
him but one bridge in his rear to pass his army over, which must have 
been cut to pieces in the passage. His intention was to have re- 
treated upon Valenca, where he had hoped to have crossed the Po.” 

It will be seen that this account is written by one who knows all 
about the matter, and gracefully sprinkles his English with the proper 
French condiments. Nothing can be plainer or more picturesque than 
Bonaparte accules on the Bormida, with but one bridge in his rear. 
It is the statement of a man on the spot looking into things for him- 
self and writing in behalf of truth and posterity. 

Major Longbow took the book and read the story over. He knew 
he was a little weak in the vernacular of Monsieur Norvins, and the 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, “one of the most intellectual 
leaders of his time, and whose picture of his journey is to be recognized 
for its fidelity,” was not to be lightly ignored. The two gentlemen 
separated with relations somewhat strained, Longbow to verify his 
French, and Plussmore elated with his victory. 

Years afterwards, when studious habits and larger intercourse had 
given Plussmore a firmer hold upon the traditions of his profession, he 
used to laugh at the way in which Longbow puzzled himself with the 
geography of the Po valley in the vain attempt to reconcile the duke 
and the facts. Nobody ever owns an idea until it can stand the stress 
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of contradiction. But sweeping affirmations are generally safe be- 
cause most men lack confidence to oppose their modesty to another’s 
dogmatism. 

At present both Plussmore and the major, like the Pharisees, fell 
back upon their respective authorities. The library of Carter Barracks 
contained almost everything but a military selection, it having origi- 
nated in the days when an officer’s education began with algebra and 
ended with calculus. This rough-cast him for service, and subsequently 
he put on a hard finish of polite literature from such supplies as came 
within his reach, or, in the solitude of the frontier, ventured upon some 
specialty growing out of his surroundings, which might tempt him to 
birds, botany, or rocks, 

Occasionally, too, an ancestral instinct betrayed itself in the log huts 
by the Colorado or Columbia, where men could be found no less 
familiar with Horace, Swedenborg, and Hume than with buffalo- 
hump and beaver-tail. But Jomini and Frederick were rather asso- 
ciated with the elements of every day’s doings, and reaction took the 
officers into remoter and contrasted fields.. So the military critics were 
few. 

For a while Longbow was vexed by his doubts, and Plussmore en- 
joyed his triumph until the matter came before Colonel Peppercorn, 
who disposed of my liege of Buckingham as ruthlessly as did Colley 
Cibber in his Richard the Third. 

Then came Plussmore’s turn to recognize the fact that books may 
err though written by dukes more familiar with French than history. 
He and the major finally straightened out Marengo so that it laid the 
foundation of a brigadier’s commission for one of them in days that 
were to come. 

Certainly Longbow was enlarging the sphere of his acquirements 
at a notable rate, a not unusual phenomenon in a man of over forty. 
Cato is the stock example, of course, who, after some seventy years of 
setting everything else to rights, set himself to Greek. 

But in the case of the major it was one of the beneficial effects, so 
it was thought, of expected promotion, and a consequent desire to lift 
himself up to the level of larger service. 

For Colonel Schnapps was again in hot water, compounded with 
rum, which had been the bane of his existence and the hope of his 
juniors for many lustrums. It is also the privilege of increasing years 
— if one will seize it—that the baser gions fail and more refined 
ones get a chance. 

And Colonel Peppercorn’s example, like that of all good men, was 
contagious. The devil does not have everything his own way in the 
army any more than among the bishops. 

It was but a short time before the major, and Jafferty too, stepped 
into their respective vacancies, and prepared for another move. The 
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bachelor’s mess celebrated the incident, and on this occasion Lieutenant 
Contretemps passed through the ordeal and kept both pledge and heart 
unharmed. 

In view of the direction of Longbow’s recent investigations, it was 
resolved that he should be presented with the best edition of Shake- 
speare that money could buy, and Penwiper and Plussmore were ap- 
pointed a committee to interview Father Backinstock. 

It took several days to complete the business, which was done 
mainly by nods and nicotine, and resulted in the importation from the 
metropolis of an arrangement in tree-calf that is the glory of Long- 
bow’s heirs to this day, and may in fact be seen But the feelings 
of survivors should be respected, nor should they be exposed to indis- 
creet curiosity ; we have to do with Longbow and not his posterity, nor 
how he came by it. 

Major Ploker, who was shortly to be invested with Longbow’s 
quarters and duties, was a bit of a classic; had he lived in our time 
he would have spelt Cicero with a K, and affirmed the solar origin of 
Achilles. As it was, he contented himself with reading Keightley and 
quoting the oracle which warned Homer against the riddles of young 
men, properly enough, for nothing is more distracting than a question 
to which no answer can be found. The blind poet got his death by it 
and a magnificent funeral, which must have been a great comfort to 
him, as well as to Sheridan, who was buried in debt and Westminster 
Abbey. 

Upon the problem whether Homer was like Brigham Young’s wife, 
Ploker had written a neat little essay on the orthodox side which had 
secured him the honor of an M.A. from his Alma Mater, Griddle- 
combe College. 

Ploker was also a bit of an epicure. His salads were the pride 
of Fort Saco, and his omelettes the envy of every married lady in the 
garrison. The sutlers, Barry and Patten, had offered to make his 
fortune if he would furnish them the recipe for “ Ploker’s punch,” but 
the major scornfully preferred fame to wealth, and never brewed the 
nectar except under lock and key. And Ploker was a bit of an artist, 
and occasionally dashed off a landscape, wonderful for blazing skies, 
or struck out etherealized portraits, which were much sought after as 
developing the higher nature of the subject in a most satisfactory 
manner. Take him all in all, the major was an accomplished man and 
a credit to the regiment, though some of the coarser characters, under 
whom it was his misfortune to serve, arched their eyebrows over his 
merits and talked, as more stupid people always will, of “ practical 
men” in rather a disparaging way, which implied Ploker was the stuff 
that dreams are made of and which neither salad nor punch could quite 
overcome, though nothing is more practical to a hungry woman than 
lunch, unless it be a drink to a thirsty man. 
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Carter Barracks, though sorry to lose Longbow, was glad to acquire 
Ploker. Colonel Peppercorn awaited his arrival with pleasure as that 
of a scholar who could help him out in the quotations from Aschylus, 
Seneca, etc., which disfigured the notes encountered in much of the 
metaphysical and biological research to which the colonel was addicted. 

Ploker, too, was a bit of a flirt, but he was careful never to cross 
the danger-line. The girls found him entertaining, and the married 
ladies felt that he was safe. It was understood that he was not a marry- 
ing man,—at present,—though, when possible events relieved him from 
certain family obligations, then—etce., etc.; so that hope shone over the 
future, not near enough to dazzle nor so far away as to discourage. 

Another thing about Ploker,—really, come to think of it, here is 
about as much of Ploker as any one can readily digest. Better let 
him open out on the view by degrees. It is possible to have more of 
a good thing than you want, as Lieutenant Contretemps said when 
they gave him a serenade. At the dead of night the full band broke 
out in the “ Anvil Chorus” right beside his bed, round which they had 
been noiselessly gathered by Penwiper, after repeated intimations from 
Contretemps that he was so fond of music. 

Longbow was assigned to the command of Fort Saco, and it is very 
probable we shall see him there in the course of our travels. Pluss- 
more grieved over his loss very much, coming, as it did, upon his dis- 
appointment at York Hall, where Mrs. Peppercorn was prolonging her 
visit for the purpose of meeting Mrs. Matherby. 

The power that lady had wielded and the consideration she had 
enforced were gone, at least so much of them as had been rendered her 
husband’s commission, and it remained to be seen how large that portion 
was. 

It is never pleasant to abdicate. Nobody ever does really, for, if 
they shut themselves up in some monastery of Yuste, they still contrive 
to centre in their cell the old web of political and social intrigue. And 
it is much worse to be obliged to take to the road and seek for shelter 
in some charitable Holyrood. 

Mrs. Matherby was loth to go to York Hall. But the wisdom of 
the unjust steward had not been hers, and there was more to dread in 
the solitude of cities or the associations of Micanopy. 

To vanish wholly out of army life, with its pleasant routine and 
nice distinctions ; with its security, where the sentinel paces his beat, 
and leaves you a full enjoyment of the moonlight; with its rest, where 
quiet is made a duty, instead of becoming an accident ; with its peculiar 
attractions, that embrace from hour to hour what others search for in 
scattered holidays; and with its occupations, which may fill but never 
overload the time, this was the least that had befallen Mrs, Matherby, 


and she was very sore. 
H. W. C. 
(To be continued.) 
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GREAT COMMANDERS OF MODERN TIMES. 
(FROM THE LONDON NAVAL AND MILITARY MAGAZINE.) 


IV.—NAPOLEON. (Conctusion.) 


I must pass over the attempt to resettle the boundaries, at Vienna, of 
a changed Continent ; nor can I dwell on the pretensions of the Czar 
to sit in the seat of Napoleon without his genius, on the rapacity of 
Prussia and the craft of Talleyrand, and on the league between Austria, 
England, and France, to restrain the ambition of the Northern powers. 
Nor can I notice Napoleon’s brief rule in Elba, though the adminis- 
trative powers of the fallen lord of the Continent were exhibited in 
this narrow sphere, and have left honorable traditions not yet forgotten. 
I must also avoid even a short account of the failure of the restoration 
in France; how Louis XVIILI., well-meaning but feeble, spite of the 
memories of the old régime, fell into the hands of Royalist zealots, 
and marred the grace of the freedom he claimed to concede; how 
impossible it became to reconcile the pretensions of returned émigrés 
and a ruined noblesse with the instincts grown out of the Revolution ; 
how the army, transformed and made the appanage of a court, chafed 
in silence, and regretted its unrivaled chief; how the nation, after a 
brief hour of repose, felt humiliated that it had been reduced to the 
position of a lesser power of Europe. The discords of the coalition, 
and the unsettled state of France, were not lost on the extraordinary 
man who watched events from his speck in the sea, and who had not 
forgotten his vanished empire. Napoleon quitted Elba in February, 
1815, on the most wonderful enterprise of his whole career. A flotilla 
bore the few hundred men imprudently left him by the allies ; fortune 
smiled treacherously on her audacious favorite, and he had soon landed 
on the shores of Provence, in order, in the face of embattled Europe, 
to subvert a government founded on a European triumph. The very 
thought. seemed akin to folly, and yet it became an accomplished fact 
in a fortnight. With that insight, which was one of his greatest gifts, 
Napoleon avoided the cities of the coast and the great military stations 
of his old marshals; he flung himself into the valleys of Dauphiné, a 
district hostile to the restored monarchy, and his march seemed like 
the spread of some mighty influence, which power and authority were 
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unable to withstand. Grasse, Sisteron, and Gap were rapidly passed ; 
a regiment near Grenoble welcomed the sight of its old commander, 
and fell at his knees; the garrison of the town greeted him with 
exulting shouts, and wherever a part of the army beheld Napoleon, it 
followed him, swayed as by an enchanter’s spell. Macdonald, with 
his staff, was expelled from Lyons; Ney, meaning to be loyal, was 
carried away in thé universal military revolt; other chiefs found it 
impossible to resist ; and the discrowned exile was soon on his way to 
the capital at the head of a great and hourly increasing force. 

Napoleon was at the Tuileries once more on the 20th of March ; 
“his eagles,” in his expressive language, “had flown from steeple to 
steeple to the towers of Notre Dame,” and France, dazzled, surprised, 
and disliking the Bourbons, accepted a revolution which seemed a kind 
of portent. The king fled into Belgium with his court, his nobles, 
and a few officers of the empire, who would not break their oaths; 
the army easily put down two or three risings of Royalists in the 
Southern provinces; and Napoleon boasted, with truth, that he re- 
gained his throne at the cost of scarcely a drop of blood. 

After this astonishing return to empire, Napoleon offered peace, 
and to remain satisfied with the France of the Treaties of 1814; and 
probably he was sincere in these overtures. Yet it is not surprising 
that he was not believed; he had broken faith with Europe in leaving 
Elba, and, partly through terror and partly from hate, the allies pro- 
scribed him as an enemy of mankind. He addressed himself to the 
defense of France, but the movement which had set him on the throne 
was essentially a military revolt; the fierce animosities of French 
factions embarrassed his government and weakened the state; the 
restored empire was viewed with distrust by Royalists, Liberals, and 
the old Republicans ; the nation treated with indifferent contempt free 
institutions offered by Imperial hands; and the Chambers, which 
Napoleon convened to give popular support to his imperiled power, 
were full of secret or avowed conspirators. Nevertheless, let detractors 
say what they please, his exertions were mighty and worthy of him; 
his genius as an administrator shone with fresh brightness, though his 
health was evidently on the decline, and in a few weeks he had made 
preparations to resist the coalition, which must be deemed wonderful. 

One circumstance gave him precious resources; more tlian one 
hundred thousand prisoners of war, trained and excellent soldiers, had 
been restored to France; and by making use of these and additional 
veterans, and by employing conscripts and National Guards, he raised 
the army, which had been reduced to impotence, to a state of formidable 
strength and efficiency. Meanwhile, he gave its old organization and 
structure to the instrument of war he had so long wielded ; the Guard 
reappeared, and the loved eagles; corps, divisions, and reserves were 
again formed ; great exertions were made to provide arms, horses, and 
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impedimenta of all kinds ; and Paris, which had fallen at once in 1814, 
was, to a considerable extent, fortified. By June, 1815, half a million 
of men were on foot to take part in the impending conflict ; about 
two hundred and fifty thousand of these were ready ; and paper money 
supplied the treasury with the means of seconding a great effort, 
which, in existing circumstances, was, I repeat, astonishing. 

Two plans of operations presented themselves. Had France been 
united and loyal as a whole, Napoleon would have, no doubt, followed 
the grand precedent of the year before, under conditions much more 
favorable to success; he would have encountered the coalition in 
Champagne with forces far more powerful than in 1814, and, with 
Paris a strong intrenched camp in his rear, and recollecting what he 
achieved on the Marne and the Seine, his triumph would have been 
not at all improbable. The second plan was much more hazardous ; 
but it was in harmony with Napoleon’s genius, and it followed methods 
which had often secured him victory. 

The coalition had a million of men in arms; but these masses 
were spread from the Scheldt to the Po, and northerly from the Rhine 
to the Oder; and the extreme right of the immense line of invasion, 
the two armies of Bliicher and Wellington, was isolated and thrown 
forward in Belgium. It might be practicable then, as it had been at 
Ulm, to cut off and destroy this detached force; and many circum- 
stances concurred to give a well-directed attack a real chance of success. 
The armies of Bliicher and Wellington were widely apart, they rested 
upon divergent bases; they were commanded by chiefs of opposite 
natures ; their centre was weak and greatly exposed ; their line of con- 
centration was a single road, at a short distance only from the French 
frontier, and behind this line lay a difficult country which would make 
their subsequent concentration no easy matter. 

Seizing the situation with the eye of a master, Napoleon saw in 
this position of affairs an admirable opportunity to strike with effect ; 
and he resolved to assail and break through the allied centre, and to 
try to defeat Bliicher and Wellington in detail, as he had defeated 
Beaulieu and Colli in the campaign of Italy. The means he adopted 
to carry out his project rank among the finest operations of his life, 
and form a conspicuous instance of his gift of stratagem. Concealing 
the movement with consummate skill, he drew together four corps from 
the vast space between Lille and Metz to the edge of the frontier; the 
Guard, another corps, and the cavalry marched from the interior ; and 
the collected masses, perfectly arranged, converged gradually along 
this immense front, under the eye of the enemy, yet without his 
knowledge! No more splendid effort has been made in war; and had 
the Emperor had the complete force—one hundred and fifty thousand 
men—which he reckoned on to begin the campaign, in all probability 
he would have triumphed. A rising in La Vendée deprived him, 
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however, at the last moment, of twenty thousand soldiers; but the die 
was cast, and he did not hesitate ; and he set off from Paris on the 12th 
of June to challenge Fortune in a supreme trial. His admirable © 
directions had been admirably fulfilled. On the evening of the 14th 
of June, 1815, one hundred and twenty-eight thousand Frenchmen, 
comprising twenty-two thousand horse and three hundred and fifty 
guns, were assembled from near Maubeuge to near Philippeville, where 
the French frontier then entered Belgium ; and screened by the Sambre;~- 
they were a few miles from Charleroi, where the great road to Brussels 
gave an easy approach to the comparatively feeble centre of the allies. 

The army was in motion at daybreak on the 15th, the Emperor’s 
object being to cross the Sambre, to occupy Charleroi, and by a forced 
march to seize the points of Quatre Bras and Sombreffe, on the great 
cross-road between Nivelles and Namur, the only line on which his foes 
could unite without obstacles of no small difficulty. The operation 
was not quite successful; delays and different accidents occurred. Zie- 
then, too, one of Bliicher’s lieutenants, had checked the advance, not 
without skill, but Napoleon’s project was nearly realized; the great 
mass of the French was beyond Charleroi, and within easy reach of 
Quatre Bras and Sombreffe before night closed on the 15th; and the 
allied centre was threatened if not severed, and could only close up in 
effective force, under, so to speak, the guns of the enemy. The con- 
duct, meanwhile, of the hostile chiefs had perfectly fulfilled Napoleon’s 
provisions, and had given him already an immense advantage. Bliicher 
had, characteristically, placed three of his corps in positions around, 
or not far from, Sombreffe, even now almost in Napoleon’s grasp ; but 
his fourth corps was many leagues distant, and could not reach Sombreffe 
for a battle next day. “On the other hand, Wellington, circumspect and 
cautious, and without experience of Napoleon’s strategy, had hesitated 
and delayed at Brussels; he had not taken a step to join his colleague 
until Jate in the night of the 15th ; and even then, fearing for his com- 
munications and his right, he had not advanced in force towards Quatre 
Bras, where his junction with Bliicher would be accomplished. The 
allied line of concentration, therefore, on the lateral road of Niveiles- 
Namur was not held by the allies in force; it was all but in the hands 
of the enemy. ‘The allied centre was completely exposed, and Napoleon 
might reasonably expect either to beat in detail the allied chiefs, should 
they venture to offer battle, or to seize the points of Quatre Bras and 
Sombreffe, and to interpose between Bliicher and Wellington. 

This was the situation on the morning of the 16th, and it was full 
of great, nay, of splendid, promise. Napoleon was now at Charleroi, 
about to start for Fleurus, and to take the command of his corps near 
Sombreffe. He has been charged with delay, I think unjustly, and he 
was not fully aware of the enemy’s movements ; but his general position 
was so good, and his general directions were so well planned, that 
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accidents only robbed him of a decisive victory. He ordered Ney on his 
left to seize Quatre Bras, driving back any forces of the Duke at hand. 
The marshal was then to descend on the rear of Bliicher, who was to 
be attacked near Sombreffe, in front, by the Emperor; and had this 
grand manceuvre been properly carried out, Bliicher must have been 
routed and forced away to the Meuse, and Wellington would have been 
in the extreme of peril, for both generals were now trying to join hands 
at Quatre Bras and Sombreffe, and were laying themselves open to the 
whole force of Napoleon. Ney could have easily fulfilled his mission ; 
but he had lost the confidence of better days; he waited many hours 
before he even tried to move ; and he failed to accomplish his main task, 
falling from Quatre Bras on the rear of Bliicher. 

Napoleon, meanwhile, marching from Fleurus, had attacked Bliicher 
between Sombreffe and Ligny. The battle raged furiously for a con- 
siderable time, to the disadvantage of the Prussians on the whole, but 
no decisive success had been won; and the Emperor, perceiving that 
no force was closing on Bliicher from the direction of Ney, tried to at- 
tain his object by another method. One of Ney’s corps had advanced 
closely ; the Emperor directed this towards Bliicher’s flank, while 
Bliicher was to be assailed, as before, in front ; and had this stroke been 
pressed home, the result would have been the same as that of the first 
projected attack. D’Erlon, however, the unlucky chief of this corps, 
was, when on the path of victory, called up by Ney, hard pressed by 
Wellington at this moment; and Napoleon, I think, must have con- 
curred in this, for the defeat of Ney would have been disastrous, though 
this extreme caution was, perhaps, an error. Bliicher escaped destruc- 
tion through these mishaps ; but Napoleon’s attack in front had partial 
success, and the Prussian army was driven, in defeat, from the ‘field. 
On the other side of the scenes of manceuvre, Ney, we have seen, had 
not reached Bliicher, and had missed his mark; he had most unfortu- 
nately recalled D’Erlon, and he had suffered a repulse from the hands 
of Wellington, who had kept Quatre Bras, though with much difficulty. 
Ney, however, had gained a strategic advantage; he had prevented 
Wellington from joining Bliicher, and as Bliicher had been forced away 
from Sombreffe, the Duke would be compelled to retreat ; the line of 
the concentration of the allied armies was practically already in Napo- 
leon’s hands; and his operations had been largely successful, if they 
had not led to a second Jena, as he had reason to expect a few hours 
before. 

Such had been the result of his fine strategy, although that result 
had not been complete; and it should be borne in mind that the allied 
armies were not far from double his own in number. 

The allied generals, obliged, through the defeat of Ligny, to aban- 
don their proper line of junction,—the great road between Nivelles 
and Namur,—were now thrown back into the country behind it, the 
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thick-wooded and marshy valley of the Dyle, very difficult for the 
passage of armies. The real student of war will not doubt as to what 
their movements ought to have been; they should either have united 
their forces at once, a few miles behind Quatre Bras and Sombreffe, or 
they should have retreated two marches away to Brussels, where, having 
an overwhelming superiority of strength, they might have divided Na- 
poleon’s efforts. They took, however, an intermediate course,—a half- 
measure often disastrous in war; Bliicher fell back some twenty miles 
to Wavre, the Duke fell back from Quatre Bras to Waterloo, and, 
holding these positions, they meant to join hands and accept, if offered, 
a great battle. 

The idolaters of success, supposed to cover everything, have praised 
this as scientific strategy, but it was bad strategy, and dangerous in the 
extreme. Wavre is considerably farther from Waterloo than Som- 
breffe is from Quatre Bras; what is more important, a most intricate 
country divides Wavre from Waterloo, and in this operation Bliicher 
and Wellington were playing into the hands of their renowned adver- 
sary. Napoleon was given three alternatives, each big with the promise 
of immense success. He might call on his victorious army to make a 
forced march, might fall either on Bliicher or Wellington, and defeat 
either within a few hours, before Wavre or Waterloo were reached ; or, 
collecting together all his forces, he might attack Bliicher at Wavre, or 
the Duke at Waterloo, before either could join the other; or, in truer 
accordance with the principles of the art, he might restrain Bliicher, 
with a retarding force, sent quickly from Ligny to hold him in check, 
and might attack Wellington with the mass of his army,—the favorite 
manceuvre, in which he has had no rival,—and in any of these cases he 
must have triumphed, overmatched as he was by his foes in numbers. 
The double retreat on Wavre and Waterloo was therefore a thoroughly 
false movement; and the general of Rivoli would have made it fatal. 
But the general of Rivoli, full of genius as ever, had lost the iron 
strength of twenty years before. Napoleon returned after Ligny, to 
Fleurus, ill ; and went to sleep and could not see his staff, and this ill- 
ness, at a crisis in the campaign, saved the allies, and had momentous 
results. 

During the night of the 16th and the morning of the 17th the French 
army remained motionless. Soult and Ney literally did nothing, no 
preparations for marching were made; the Emperor sent no orders 
from Fleurus; and, worst of all, Grouchy, given the command of the 
right on the 16th, made -no real effort to reconnoitre the Prussians and 
to find out where they had gone. Disease, in fact, had weakened the 
energy of the chief; his lieutenants, fashioned to servitude, let things 
drift, and the opportunity of the 16th, given on the 17th once more, 
was lost never again to return. 

Napoleon was back at Ligny in the forenoon of the 17th; a letter 
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of Soult, the chief of the staff, proves that his first intention was to 
halt for the day, for he believed that the Prussians, completely routed, 
were falling back on their base, towards the Meuse, and there would 
be time, he thought, to turn against and defeat Wellington. On learn- 
ing, however, from Ney, on the left, that parts of the Duke’s forces 
were still at Quatre Bras, he resolved to advance and try to destroy 
them ; and he made preparations, now very late, for a combined move- 
ment against the allies. He divided his army into two groups; at the 
head of the first, about seventy-two thousand men, he meant to attack 
Wellington and bring him to bay; he gave Grouchy the second, about 
thirty-four thousand strong, and he informed the marshal that his mis- 
sion was to pursue Bliicher and to keep him in sight, and to interpose 
between Bliicher and Wellington, who, the Emperor added, was to be 
assailed should he stand near the neighboring forest of Soignies. 
Napoleon broke up from Ligny early in the afternoon ; he was soon 
joined by Ney at Quatre Bras, and he endeavored to harass the rear- 
guard of the Duke, who by this time had his main force at Waterloo. 
The pursuit, however, had no results,—it was too late, in fact, to be 
of use,—and an extraordinary tempest of rain had broken over the 
country and all but stopped marching. Before night fell the heads of 
the French army had reached the low hills that overlook Waterloo, 
and a great army was evidently in position before them. Napoleon 
halted, hopeful of a great coming battle ; but some hours before he sent 
directions to Grouchy, on his right, which require attention. Before 
leaving Ligny the Emperor, we have seen, believed that Bliicher was 
making for his base, and had spoken to Grouchy in that sense; but on 
his way from Ligny to Quatre Bras he was made aware that a large 
Prussian force had been seen on the Orneau, near Gembloux. He im- 
mediately sent new orders to Grouchy, and directed him to advance on 
Gembloux, and, of course, generally to comply with his first orders. 
Grouchy, who bad broken up from Ligny late, set off for Gembloux 
in the afternoon ; and though Bliicher had had a long start, and Gem- 
bloux was by no means the best position to be taken for an advance on 
Wavre, still the Emperor’s directions were correct enough to have 
enabled a bold and capable chief to have fulfilled his all-important 
mission, to have attained Bliicher and kept him off from Wellington. 
Grouchy reached Gembloux rather late at night,—the state of the roads 
and the weather excuse him,—and he can hardly be blamed, though 
the fact is strange that even at this time he was not informed with per- 
fect accuracy about the Prussian movements, Within a short time, 
however, he had ascertained that a great part of Bliicher’s army had 
made for Wavre; another part, he was told, was marching on Perwez, 
towards the Meuse. He communicated this important news to the 
Emperor, and he expressly added, “that he would advance on Wavre, 
should the mass of the Prussians go that way, in order to separate 
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Bliicher from Wellington,” proving that he perfectly understood his 
mission. 

This intelligence—received during the night of the 17th—was calcu- — 
lated to make Napoleon certain, especially as it was his own idea, that 
he had nothing to fear from the Prussian army; he thought only of 
fighting Wellington, and he made preparations to attack on the morrow. 
The Prussian veteran, however, who more than once had baffled the 
Emperor by his audacious movements, had resolved, whatever the risk, 
to advance on Waterloo, He had rallied his whole army around 
Wavre, his first corps, that of Biilow, had come into line, and he had 
given his word to the Duke, who, on the faith of the pledge, was in 
position to fight at Waterloo, that “the whole Prussian army would be 
on the field by the early forenoon of the 18th of June.” Bliicher 
nobly endeavored to fulfil his promise. Bilow broke up from Wavre 
at daybreak on the 18th, but the obstacles he met were formidable in 
the extreme; he was still far from Wellington’s lines at noon, and his 
three colleagues—Ziethen, Pirch, and Thielmann—were still close to 
Wavre, nearly a march distant, and were on a perilous flank march, in 
long straggling columns. 

Meanwhile, Grouchy had left Gembloux for Wavre, to follow up the 
enemy,—he had now ascertained that all Bliicher’s army had gathered 
round the place the night before-—but his operations were simply 
wretched, He knew that Napoleon meant to fight Wellington, should 
Wellington make a stand at Soignies ; he knew that he was detached to 
hold Bliicher in check and to keep him completely apart from Welling- 
ton; he knew that the Prussians had been round Wavre, and had in- 
formed his master, in part, of the fact ; he knew that Wavre was a march 
from Soignies and Waterloo; and he knew that at Gembloux he was 
some fourteen miles from Wavre. Knowing all this, he should have 
left Gembloux at the first peep of dawn on the 18th of June, and have 
advanced as quickly as possible ; and common sense should have taught 
him so to make for Wavre as to get across the Dyle, in order to draw 
near Napoleon and to cut off Bliicher on his way to Wellington, for 

‘probably Bliicher was making the attempt. He took exactlyethe oppo- 
site course: he left Gembloux many hours too late; his movement on 
Wavre was pitiably slow, and he made for Wavre, not over the Dyle, 
which would have soon placed him on the flank of Bliicher, but along 
the stream, striking Bliicher, if reached, in the rear, and pushing him, 
so to speak, on Wellington. This miserable generalship led to what 
followed ; and Grouchy was so obstinate, and so blind to fact, that 
when he heard the far-distant thunder of Waterloo, he refused to follow 
the sagacious advice of Gérard and to march, at the eleventh hour, 
towards the flank of the enemy ! 

While these operations, big with a great future, had been taking 
place on Napoleon’s right, the Emperor had attacked Wellington, who, 
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with faith in his colleague, awaited his foe in a long-studied position. 
Napoleon had intended to attack early, but the state of the roads and 
the weather made an attack hazardous, and he delayed some hours, 
greatly to the Duke’s advantage. The Emperor’s general plan—the 
last exhibition of his genius in the sphere of higher tactics—was to 
turn Wellington’s left and to force his centre, making a demonstration 
to engage his right; his adversary’s was to hold his ground until the 
arrival of Bliicher would make success certain. The grand attack on 
the British left and centre failed, partly owing to the excellence of the 
British troops and partly to the density and cumbrousness of the French 
* columns ; and the feint on Wellington’s right had no more success, and 
led to terrible waste of blood. 

By this time Napdleon had learned that Biilow was gathering on 
his flank with thirty thousand men, but he hoped this was a stray col- 
umn which Grouchy might arrest and perhaps destroy, and he turned 
fiercely against the centre of his foe, abandoning the effort against the 
British left, which, with Biilow at hand, would have been too hazardous. 
This attack was successful to some extent; La Haye Sainte, a fortified 
post, was captured. This made a gap in Wellington’s defense, and 
Napoleon, confident that victory was at hand, launched a great mass of 
cavalry against the Duke’s centre, intending to support the movement 
with the Imperial Guard. But at this crisis of the battle Bliicher was 
near. Despising wounds, defeat, and days of fatigue, he ordered Biilow 
to fall on the Emperor’s flank. This prevented the attack the Guard 
was to make, and though the French horsemen made heroic exertions, 
the British and German infantry “stood rooted in the earth ;” and the 
cavalry, recklessly squandered by Ney but not supported by foot, were 
at last beaten. 

During all this time, Biilow had been striking Napoleon’s right ; 
but at about seven this attack seemed spent. The French still occupied 
the thin red line of Wellington, the artillery of Grouchy was heard at 
Wavre,—a pledge that he was keeping the Prussians back,—and victory 
for France seemed yet possible. Napoleon formed the Guard into two 
great columns, but Wellington had admirably strengthened his centre ; 
the first column was fairly beaten, and the second, kept in reserve, could 
give it no aid. A sudden change now came over the battle; parts of 
the corps of Ziethen and Pirch appeared on the field; the attack of 
Biilow was fiercely renewed ; British squadrons, let loose, swept over 
the plain; and the Duke, seeing the day was won, ordered a general 
advance of his worn-out army. The French, routed and surrounded, 
had soon no army, and night closed on a scene of carnage and ruin, the 
presage of Napoleon’s second fall. 

Napoleon’s plan of attack on his last field was perfect, but his 
tactics at Waterloo show many errors. He was certainly in difficulties 
after the flank attack of Biilow, but he allowed his troops to be wasted 
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in the feint on our right ; he made a premature use of his noble cavalry, 
and he perhaps missed an opportunity to strike with the guard before 
Biilow’s diversion had become serious. For these mistakes he must be 
held responsible, though he was badly seconded by his lieutenants, 
especially by Ney,—desperate and stung by conscience,—but all this 
was because, as is now well known,’ he was ill and worn out on the 18th 
of June. The Duke, on the other hand, was the soul of the defense. 
He made, indeed, a grave strategic mistake in leaving a large detach- 
ment far off on his right, but his conduct of the battle was above 
praise ; and though he must have lost Waterloo had not the Prussians 
come up, still the defeat would not have been the rout to which 
Napoleon had looked with confidence. 

Nevertheless, the result of Waterloo flowed from combinations out- 
side the field. It was caused by the junction of part of Bliicher’s army 
with Wellington; and the question for the student of war is, ought 
this junction to have been prevented by Grouchy, detached by the Em- 
peror to make it impossible? The answer must largely depend on 
conjecture ; but I, for one, can have few doubts. Had Grouchy left 
Gembloux at daybreak on the 18th, and, crossing the Dyle, made for 
Bliicher’s flank, he would have surprised the Prussian army in divided 
columns on a flank march of extreme peril ; and, giving Bliicher credit 
for his splendid energy, I am convinced he would have paused to con- 
front his enemy, and this must have prevented him reaching Wellington. 
The same result would have, perhaps, followed, and this is Napoleon’s 
deliberate view *—not impartial, perhaps, but not to be dismissed,—had 
Grouchy simply marched on Wavre in time, and fastened upon the rear 
of Bliicher. The Emperor insists that, even in this case, not a Prus- 
sian division would have attained Waterloo. The arguments urged 
against these conclusions disregard the peril of the march from Wavre, 
and the very events of the day confute them. Grouchy, who should 
have been near Wavre at 11 a.M., did not reach it until 4 P.M., and yet 
his apparition stopped the Prussian army ; Ziethen and Pirch were de- 
layed, Thielmann was left at Wavre, and Bliicher brought only forty- 
five thousand men, out of ninety thousand, to the field of Waterloo, 
and that, too, only between 4 A.M. and 8 P.M. In view of this fact, I can 
draw but one inference, and in this controversy all that has been written 
by Charras, and authors of his schools, seems to me worthless, 

A word on this memorable campaign, as a whole, and as to the 


1 The authorities on the state of Napoleon’s health during the campaign of 1815 
will be found in Mr. Dorsey Gardener’s book on Waterloo, pp. 34, 36. 

2 «Si le maréchal Grouchy eit campé devant Wavre le soir du 17, l’armée prus- 
sienne n’eut fait aucun détachement pour secourir l’armée anglaise.’’—Correspond- 
ence, vol. xxxi. p. 213. No doubt Grouchy could not have reached Wavre on the 
night of the 17th, but he might have been there at 11 a.m. on the morning of the 
18th ; and the result would have been practically the same. Biilow would not have 
attacked, or perhaps even approached Waterloo, had he been isolated. 
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lessons it really teaches. Napoleon’s first operations were a master- 
piece of war; and these, and the grave strategic faults of the allies,— 
Bliicher ran into the lion’s mouth, the Duke did not know how sudden 
was his spring,—exposed both to alarming danger, and ought to have 
secured the Emperor a decisive victory. 

The errors, however, of Ney and D’Erlon saved Bliicher at Ligny 
from utter ruin, and Napoleon’s over caution as regards D’Erlon— 
though this is theory after the event—was certainly unfortunate to the 
interests of France. The double retreat at Wavre and Waterloo— 
another palpable strategic fault—gave Napoleon a second great oppor- 
tunity. No doubt can exist for those who understand his career, that 
he would have seized it early on the 17th had he been the chief of a 
few years before,*® but he was no longer equal to prolonged fatigue, and 
the negligence of his lieutenants and his slumber at Fleurus lost him a 
chance not again afforded by fortune. His prospects were not equally 
good on the 18th; he calculated on destroying Wellington, but this, I 
believe, was beyond his powers, and his delays, and the direction given 
to Grouchy and his wing, made it possible for Bliicher to join 
Wellington, a possibility that might have been wholly excluded. 
Nevertheless, he ought to have gained Waterloo. The arrangement of 
Grouchy’s force was sufficiently correct to have enabled Grouchy to 
stop Bliicher, and though the Emperor made more than one mistake,— 
and supreme genius is not omniscience,—we still see in this campaign 
the matchless strategist, great as ever in intellect, but no longer equal, 
through physical weakness, to work out his conceptions. Yet when 
this has been said, justice should be done to the allied chiefs; and they 
deserved their triumph. Both, no doubt, made serious strategic errors ; 
from first to last they proved themselves to be, strategically, unfit to 
cope with Napoleon, but both exhibited as soldiers the finest qualities. 
Bliicher’s conduct in rallying his defeated army, and in attempting the 
march on Waterloo, shows energy of the highest order. Wellington’s 
constancy and tactical skill at Waterloo are admirable specimens of his 
genius in defense. The test of the merits of the two commanders is to 
compare their conduct with what would have been the conduct of any 
other chief of the coalition opposed to Napoleon; Schwarzenberg 
would not have risked the march from Wavre, the Archduke Charles 
would have fallen back from Waterloo when he found that the prom- 
ised support was late, and in either event the Emperor would have 
won the battle. Two subordinate causes of the issue of the campaign 

5 Jomini knew more about Napoleon than any other commentator on the 
Emperor, and is naturally astonished at the deldys of the 17th of June. The real 
cause was not then known, but Jomini’s words are significant. Précis de la Cam- 
pagne de 1815, p. 185: ‘ Pour ceux qui se rapellent l’étonnante activité qui précéda 
aux événements de Ratisbonne en 1809, de Dresde en 1813, de Champaubert et de 


Montmirail en 1814, ce nouveau temps perdu sera toujours une chose inexplicable 
de la part de Napoléon.”’ 
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cannot, in addition, be passed over. Napoleon’s army was too small ; 
one hundred and twenty-eight thousand men could, with difficulty, be 
opposed to two hundred and twenty-four thousand, and this led to a dis- 
tribution of his force,—his wings not being well connected with a weak 
centre,—which partly explains his lieutenant’s faults, if it does not 
afford an excuse for them. The Prussian army, besides, was a different 
army from that which had succumbed at Jena. Napoleon refused to 
see the distinction; he would not believe—as, in all instances, disre- 
garding national and popular feeling—that it could rally after Ligny, 
and draw near Wellington, and this had something to do with his over- 
throw, though, I repeat, Bliicher could not have succeeded had Grouchy 
been a capable chief. “ 

I shall not dwell on the closing scenes of a most strange and event- 
ful history. Napoleon at St. Helena realized the legend of the fabled 
Prometheus; Genius, in conflict with Supreme Fact, was chained to a 
rock, and held down by Force, and humanity turns away from the 
agony. Yet impartial history will truly say that it was just to deprive 
the great troubler of the world of liberty, and the animosities and fears 
of the time account for, if they do not excuse, the indignities suffered 
by the fallen Emperor. The student of war will turn with gratitude 
to the rich fruits of Napoleon’s exile, his writings on the art, in thought 
and style superior to all productions of the kind, and those who im- 
agine that German genius has created the latest developments of war 
will be surprised to learn that, if we omit what belongs to purely 
material inventions, it has been anticipated at every point by Napoleon. 

My estimate of this extraordinary man can be easily gathered from 
what I have written. Nature gave her prodigy an imagination such as 
she gave to Dante and Milton; she added a power of calculation and 
thought, such as she bestowed on Newton and Laplace ; she contributed 
‘a superabundant and practical energy, embracing alike what was great 
and small, such as scarcely ever has been seen in man, and she con- 
ferred craft, dexterity, readiness, and firmness of character in a most 
ample measure. Gifts such as these would have made Napoleon one 
of the greatest of generals in any age; but he fell on a time when the 
progress of husbandry and facilities of locomotion, greatly increased, 
had created new conditions for the military art; and when, too, revo- 
lution in France had given a powerful impulse to the human mind, 
and had made it singularly bold and aspiring. Genius and circum- 
stance thus occurred to place Napoleon almost at once at the head of 
all warriors of modern times; and for years it seemed as if Fortune, 
whatever he did in the field, assured him victory. He was unrivaled, 
from the first, as a strategist; the plans of his early campaigns are 
. marvels of genius as distinctive as those of Shakespeare or Raphael ; 
but though imagination is their most striking feature, this as yet, as a 
rule, is controlled by judgment, and, astonishing as they are, they are 
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thoroughly practical. The peculiar excellence of these prodigies of 
art is the mastery of the theatre of war, and Napoleon’s power in 
making it answer his ends; the campaign on the Adige, that which led 
to Marengo, and that of Austerlitz are perhaps the finest specimens of 
this supreme merit. Conceptions, however, in war are useless unless 
skillful execution fpllows; and Napoleon’s execution of his strategic 
projects was more wonderful than the projects themselves. In these 
operations he, of course, adhered to the methods of his great prede- 
cessors, for these were in accord with the nature of things, and carried 
out principles always true ; for example, like every real strategist, his 
constant object was to bring superior force to the decisive point, and so 
to baffle and defeat the enemy; and, with these ends in view, like 
Turenne, he struck repeatedly at the communications of his foe, and 
endeavored to gain his flank or rear; or, throwing himself between 
divided enemies, attacked them in detail, and beat them down in suc- 
cession. But all this he did with an originality of design, with a force 
of calculation, and, above all perhaps, with a power of stratagem 
unequaled by Turenne or by any commander of modern times. 

Nothing since the days of Hannibal can be compared to the descent 
from the Alps, which conquered Italy, and to the march from the 
Channel to the Danube, which destroyed a whole army by manceuvres, 
and threw the gates of distant Vienna open. These marvels of war, 
it must be borne in mind, however, were due not to Napoleon alone; 
they were to be attributed, in a great degree, to circutnstance and to his 
perfect appreciation of it. From the new conditions made possible in 
war, from the growth of agriculture and the multiplication of roads, 
armies could subsist, in every fertile country, for the most part, on 
resources on the spot, and could therefore dispense, to a certain extent, 
with impedimenta necessary before ; they could also march on a variety 
of lines with a rapidity never before possible ; and the art, so to speak, 
was given wings, and could take a flight into a new sphere. First of 
the men of his time, Napoleon grasped these facts; his armies, living 
on the tracts they passed through, and making use of every available 
road that was compatible with their safety on the march, moved, not 
without magazines, indeed, nor without a solid base and all kinds of 
supplies, but with a celerity never before known ; and the young chief 
out-manceuvred and terrified generals accustomed only to the methods 
of the past. This was one of the secrets of Napoleon’s early success ; 
his genius fell in with and made the most of the new conditions of the 
art of war, and for a long time he came, he saw, and he conquered. 
Yet what had been a talisman might prove a peril, should these condi- 
tions happen to fail ; and history was to illustrate this by most striking 
examples, 

Napoleon was thus the first of strategists; he stands supreme, like 
a Himalayan peak ; there is nothing equal to him in this sphere of the 
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art. He has been surpassed in the lesser tactics; he never was a regi- 
mental officer ; he commanded in chief at too early an age to have had 
practical experience of the three arms; he perhaps underrated the 
strength of infantry, and rather exaggerated the force of cavalry, and 
the only arm he thoroughly understood was artillery. But in the 
province of the higher tactics, where strategy and tactics blend with 
each other, his pre-eminence nearly, if not quite, reappears. He 
detected the decisive point on a field of battle, and the true way to 
cope with an enemy, almost as surely as on a great field of manceuvre ; 
but faults I shall notice were here sometimes seen, and I do not think 
he excelled Marlborough, a tactician of the very first order. As a 
military administrator he was, perhaps, unrivaled. His industry, his 
grasp of facts in the mass, and his extraordinary mastery of details 
were marvelous; and though the Grand Army had many defects, for 
it was the hasty creation of an age of war, still it was the best army 
that had been seen since the Legions; and, unlike the conscript armies 
of our age, it was subjected to trials they have never endured. 
Napoleon’s Correspondence can alone give us a notion of his adminis- 
trative powers ; and their results are most conspicuous in his immense 
preparations for the campaign of 1807, for the passage of the Danube 
in 1809, for the invasion of Russia in 1812, and for the restoration of 
the military strength of France in 1813 and 1815. 

No wonder, then, that this prodigious genius, backed by favoring 
circumstances, and the French Revolution, should have transformed 
the art, to a great extent, and have given it an aspect of new grandeur. 
Turenne did great things between the Scheldt and the Inn; Marl- 
borough did great things between the Meuse and the Danube; Fred- 
erick did great things on the Elbe and the Oder ; but what were these 
achievements, splendid as they are, compared to Napoleon’s march of 
conquest? He moves from the Var to the Po and the Adige, strikes 
down the power of the House of Hapsburg, and dictates peace within 
sight of Vienna. He issues from Switzerland across the Alps, envelops 
his enemy, and gains Italy ; and had he had a lieutenant equal to him- 
self, he would have destroyed the Austrian armies in Swabia in 1800. 
He imprisons Mack in 1805, enters Vienna with an army encamped, a 
few weeks before, within sight of our coasts, and annihilates for a time 
the military power of Austria and Russia on the great day of Auster- 
litz, the most perfect battle of the nineteenth century. ‘The tale is the 
same the following year; the operations are less striking, but Jena 
overwhelms the army of Frederick, and a few days of well-planned 
manceuvres makes Napoleon master of the Prussian monarchy. 

His unbroken success comes here to an end; but even in his cam- 
paigns of checkered fortunes, nay, of disasters, we see the same grandeur, 
marred as it often is, of conception and action. He defies Nature, and 
receives her warnings in Poland ; he narrowly escapes defeat at Eylau, 
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but his genius and will re-establish his power, and he strikes the Czar 
down on the verge of old Europe. He defies national right and feeling 
in Spain and Portugal, and meets reverses justly deserved; but he 
hastens across the Somo Sierra to Madrid, and for the time he subdues 
the Peninsula. When called back to France by the sound of war on 
the Danube, he rectifies errors made in his absence by operations of con- 
summate skill ; he once more reaches and conquers Vienna, and having 
challenged Fortune at Aspern and Essling, he answers her rebuff by a 
prodigious effort of energy and perseverance at Lobau, and he ultimately 
triumphs on the field of Wagram. 

The Nemesis of power attains him at last; his army is engulfed in 
the snows of Russia, beyond the confines of the Western World, and 
yet his movements are admirably designed, and his capacity was, per- 
haps, never more conspicuous than at the Beresina. He reorganizes 
his forces in 1813, with a rapidity and completeness that confound the 
allies; and though he loses at last his hold on Germany, he wins four 
great battles, is able to make the issue of the contest doubtful for months, 
and succumbs at Leipsic perhaps through defection only. 

In the campaign of 1814 he aims at too much, yet his genius shines 
out with such malignant splendor that his enemies shrink in terror 
from it; he is victorious over and over again, and he is only over- 
whelmed because France and Paris will not support his empire. In 
1815 he sinks at last, through the effects of a crushing military reverse ; 
yet even in this campaign, spite of the faults of lieutenants and the de- 
termination and energy of foes, the presence of the great master is seen 
everywhere ; and he only just misses splendid success. 

Humanity, however, is never perfect, and there were many flaws in 
this marvelous nature. The intensity of his imagination occasionally 
mastered the prudence and calculating powers of Napoleon ; we see this 
even in his early years, in his project to march from the Nile to the 
Indus, in his scheme of a descent on our coasts in the face of immensely 
superior fleets ; and we see it more clearly in his later campaigns, in the 
advance from Smolensk into the depths of Muscovy, in the attempt to 
reconquer the continent in 1813, in the resolution to strike for the 
whole empire, and not to recall all his forces to the decisive point on 
the theatre in 1814. This dangerous quality sometimes marred the 
strategy of Napoleon, and marked it with extravagance. He was not 
so safe a strategist as Turenne, and his strategic reverses were as great 
as his triumphs. Over-confidence, too, and extreme arrogance, combined 
with this excess of imaginative force, form distinctive faults of Napo- 
leon in war. We see them even from the first, in the campaigns 
of Italy ; they appear plainly in his march on Marengo, and nearly 
caused him to lose the battle ; they are visible in his advance on Aus- 
terlitz ; they are conspicuous in his campaigns in Poland ; they largely 
contributed to the ruin of 1812; they prevented him from saving his 
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army at Leipsic; they lured him on to his fall in 1814; they are ex- 
hibited in 1815, in the false conviction that Bliicher, after Ligny, was 
utterly routed, and could not rally his shattered army. 

To this fault must be added another, a kind of passionate desire to 
crush an enemy, whatever the risk, on the field of battle. Napoleon 
showed this at Caldiero in 1796; perhaps at Eylau in 1807, distinctly 
in 1809 at Aspern and Essling; and most remarkably, and with the 
worst results, at La Rothiére, Craonne, Laon, and Arcis in 1814. This 
even lessens his excellence as a tactician. With his marvelous insight, 
in comprehending the ground and the weak points of a foe, he some- 
times attacked imprudently, and deserved defeat. He had not the calm 
intelligence of Marlborough on the field, and here he is certainly less 
great than Marlborough. Napoleon, too, had another defect, of a moral 
kind, not to be overlooked; no one could hold a prouder or a more 
daring attitude, no one knew better the power of the renown of arms, 
but he did not confront misfortune, when hope seemed lost, with the 
indomitable constancy of some warriors. He was unequal to himself 
during the retreat from Russia,—he ought not, I think, to have quitted 
his army ; he tried to kill himself in 1814; and in this respect he falls 
below Frederick, who, in all others, is not to be compared to him. 

Yet the most marked of his failures and shortcomings as a leader 
in war have yet to be noticed. He thoroughly understood the material 
conditions which made his grand offensive strategy possible. Yet he 
disregarded the fact when these largely failed ; he endeavored to make 
the same daring movements in barren Poland as in fertile Italy, in the 
swamps and forests of Russia as in the plains of Germany ; and though 
he labored to avert the resulting dangers, he could do so only in a slight 
degree, and he failed when nature began to fail him. 

Napoleon, too, had this special fault; he had many of the instincts 
of the old régime ; he simply abhorred Jacobinism, and all its doings ; 
he believed in force only as the means of ruling; and throughout his 
career he had a rooted dislike and contempt of all popular movements 
and feelings. This tendency led him into capital errors, even from a 
purely military point of view ; he believed that he could conquer Eng- 
land by a descent ; he scorned the national rising in Spain, though it 
destroyed the flower of his best armies; he would not lift a hand to 
liberate Poland, though this must have disabled the Czar; he would 
not even at Moscow set the serfs free ; he laughed at German and Rus- 
sian patriotism, and found the results of his scoffs at Leipsic; he called 
the liberal emotions of France at the close of his reign “ metaphysical 
nonsense and visionary stuff,” and this contributed to his fall in 1814. 

In politics in the highest sense, and even in the larger affairs of 
state, Napoleon did not attain supreme greatness. In this noble prov- 
ince of wisdom and conduct his genius was not in its true sphere, the 
force of his intellect was out of its place; he followed false lights, and 
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fell into the gravest errors. His ideas of politics were derived from 
the ambitious traditions of the old monarchy, and from the frightful 
scenes of the French Revolution, and his conceptions of ruling was to 
extend the domination of France over a subject Continent, and to keep 
down anarchy at home by despotic power, magnificent, even national, 
but sternly repressive. His capacity, his craft, his untiring energy were 
tasked to the utmost to compass these ends. The empire bestrode 
three-fourths of Europe; it extinguished Jacobinism for some years in 
France, it nursed her in dreams of warlike glory, it established order, 
prosperity, and material grandeur. Yet this vast fabric of conquest 
and force, which, like the Satanic temple of the poet’s vision, “ rose 
like an exhalation,” as quickly vanished. The empire, founded on 
international wrong, and depending for its existence on the enforced 
submission of great races conquered but spurning the yoke, was a de- 
fiance to law divine and human; it was a contradiction to the nature of 
things ; and the methods by which its author upheld it, harsh tyranny, 
statecraft, and the continental system, were assurances of his speedy 
overthrow. 

As for Napoleon’s system of domestic government, splendid as it 
seemed, and as it was for a time, it had no stability and could not 
endure ; it rested on the mere rule of the sword ; it had no solid sup- 
port in old institutions, in settled traditions, in powerful orders of men ; 
it was a despotism controlling a demoralized people, in which revolution 
had destroyed faith and loyalty. The character, too, of this rule was 
bad ; the execution of the Duc D’Enghien, and many similar deeds of 
blood, were crimes that shocked the conscience of mankind. Napoleon’s 
Bodies of State, his spy system, his organized informers, his repression 
of thought, remind us of the Rome of the later Ceesars ; and, curiously 
enough, he hated Tacitus, the immortal censor of imperial tyranny. 
Yet the empire was not a mere scheme of oppression. It had a grand 
and beneficent side ; it bears the marks of the administrative gifts and 
capacity of its great creator; it largely civilized while it subdued; it 
saved France from the vile rule of demagogues; it gave her all that is 
solid in her social fabric, and the codes will outlive Marengo and Jena. 

A word on Napoleon in his tent and his camp, the natural home of 
this mighty spirit. The great captain was, in the main, a kind master 
to submissive lieutenants; he lavished wealth and honors on his gen- 
erals and marshals; he was usually good-natured to these docile servitors. 
But his personality was so overpowering that he made his subordinates 
mere pawns on the board ; he deprived them of self-reliance and free- 
dom, and as his nature was not magnanimous, he repeatedly blamed 
them for his own errors. The results were injurious to him as a chief. 
Few of his marshals were fit for independent command ; they had little 
power of initiative or true capacity, and they indemnified themselves 
for his rebukes and gibes by squabbling, and often thwarting each 
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other, as was notably seen in Spain and Portugal. It was otherwise 
with the mass of the army ; here Napoleon’s influence was immense for 
good. He obtained efforts from French soldiers which no other chief 
has ever obtained ; his presence among them, it has been said, was equal 
to forty thousand men ; he was prodigal of their blood, and set at naught 
their sufferings, if any object was to be attained ; but he was careful of 
their wants, knew how to win their hearts, and was adored with a truly 
idolatrous passion. 

As has been seen in the case of other great men, the inner life of 
Napoleon had repulsive features; the figure loses majesty, when un- 
draped of its trappings. He had been brought up in an age of wicked- 
ness, and Napoleon could lie, cheat, and forge with complete indifference, 
if anything was to be gained by it. His manner and voice could charm 
and fascinate, but his imperious nature made him rude and brusque ; he 
could scold and fly into fits of temper ; “ his very caresses,” it has been 
said, “ were feline ;” he could be coarsely familiar and suddenly savage. 
In his general bearing there was a want of repose, of true self-respect, 
of natural dignity. In all these respects, as in the weightier matters 
which pertain to the master art of empire, Napoleon falls far behind 
Cesar, though unquestionably the superior of Cesar in war. 


Witiram O’Connor Morris. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


EPITHETS AND CONUNDRUMS OF THE SEA. 


Sartors and sea-farers, poets and writers of prose, have bestowed 
many curious and expressive names on the sea. Homer, the oldest 
poet, gives it various high-sounding titles, usually poetical surnames. 
To him it was the “ raging,” the “ hoary,” the “ yielding,” the “ glassy,” 
the “ruffled,” or the “hoarse-resounding” deep; the “liquid,” the 
“ watery,” or the “foamy” way ; the “stormy” or “ boisterous” main ; 
the “ impetuous tide ;” the “vast profound ;’ the “ watery vast ;” the 
“ swelling,” the “foam-bound,” or the “rolling” surge; the “liquid 
plain ;” the “ black ocean,” and the “ swift-flowing.” To the imagin- 
ative Greek it was the “salt,” the “ bridal chamber,” the “ boundless,” 
the “sparkling,” the “salt field,” ete. Virgil calls it “ Neptune’s 
field,” and it was often named for marine gods and goddesses. The 
“inexhaustible fountain,” a term used by Homer, is still employed in 


Brittany to denote the great sea, and also the names “ Neptune’s cup,” 
“ Neptune’s prairie,” or oftener, the “ big cup” and the “ great prairie,” 
since Neptune no longer rules. So Homer’s name of the “liquid 
plain” is paralleled by the expression the “treeless plain,” from the 
Finnish Kalevala. 

Camoens, Racine, and other poets use the same appellation for it. 
The Basques call the ocean the “ full field,” and it is known in Russia 


and Servia as “the field.” Homer’s “ wet way,” “uncertain road,” 


and “ moist road,” are reproduced by our modern term, “the ocean 
highway.” Breton sailors, when they drown, “navigate the great 
road.” 

It is to the sturdy sea-faring Norseman, however, that we must 
look for the greatest variety of epithets applied to the sea. Many of 
these names are peculiar to the sagas, and differ from all other appel- 
lations. It is the “glittering home,” the “hidden path,” the “great 
marsh,” the “eternal lake,” the “blue land,” the “ sea-king’s road,” 
the “ necklace of the earth,” the “land of the ships,” the “father of 
the billow,” the “belt of the earth,” the “house of the sands,” the 
“land of the fishing-tackle,” the “land of the sea-birds,” the “land 
of the fishes,” the “land of the ships’ beaks,” and the “ clashing chain 
of. the rocks.” These names are all from the various sagas. The 
“Poem of the Dwarf Alvir” says men call it “the Ocean,” the Ases 
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name it the “level surface,” the Vanes, the “ flood ;” the giants, the 
“home of the eels,” the elves, the “stay of the water,” and the dwarfs, 
the “gulf of the sea.” The fable of its origin from the blood of the 
primeval giant Ymir, gave it the name of “ Ymir’s blood,” and the 
titles of Norse gods and goddesses of the deep are perpetuated in the 
epithets “ Ran’s husband,” “the land of A¢gir’s daughters,” “ the father 
of the nine daughters of AXgir,” and the “land of A¢gir.” 

The inhabitants of the deep are remembered in some of these 
Norse names, such as, “the sea-gull’s path,” “the sea-mew’s road,” 
“the whiting’s path,” “the haddock-field,” “the whale-field,” “the 
roof of the whale,” “ the house of the whale,” and “the home of the 
whiting.” Scotch fishermen, in like spirit, call the sea the “ haddock- 
pool,” and “the herring-peel.” Whalers speak of that portion of the 
deep in which their prey is mostly found, as the “ whaling-ground.” 

Animals other than those natural to the element are likened to the 
sea, in many of these highly-figurative expressions. In Finisterre the 
ocean is a “ milk-cow,’” “the sea is a cow that yields for us.” Bretons 
name it the “ variegated cow,” because of its shifting colors. It is very 
commonly named for the horse. In Poitou the sea is known as the 
“ white mare,” in Batz Island, the “ blue mare,” and the “ angry mare,” 
when stormy weather comes. The “blue horse” is another French 
name for it, and Scott quotes an old Norwegian ballad in the “ Pirate,” 
where the sea is called a horse, and the ship its rider. 

The classical names, “ Neptune’s herds,” “ Proteus’s flocks,” and 
the like, are brought to mind by the French sailors’ name for white- 
capped waves—moutons, or “sheep.” Scotch fishermen say, when the 
waves are rolling in tumultuously, “the sheep are afore the dogs,” and 
they also call the wave before a storm, “the dog afore the maister.” 
Welshmen call the waves “the sheep of Gwenhidwy.” 

The similarity in form and sound of the French words mer, sea, 
and mére, mother, has doubtless led to the many names for the sea in 
various French dialects, which also mean “mother.” Richepin, the 
poet, emphasizes this by purposely confounding the two, making the 
sea the Virgin mother, and attributing to it various human qualities. 
In Brittany the sea is “the salt grandmother,” or “the nurse of the 
people,” in the Gironde it is “the grandmother,” in another locality on 
the French coast, “the godmother,” or the “ wet-nurse,” and in Spain, 
the “old woman.” 

An extreme instance of the personification of the sea is recorded 
by the German Admiral, Werner, who says that his countrymen, when 
extremely angry at the sea, call it “Hrasmus.” The French Admiral, 
Jean Bart, under similar circumstances, and when he wished to be 
extremely insulting, called the sea “Englishman !’”’ 

Sailors are prone to use for the sea the simple name of “ the water,” 
and popular usage from the days of the Jacobite song, ‘ Charlie’s o’er 
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the water,” to the present sanctions this. Savages frequently call the 
sea ‘the great water.” Our sailors say, when@ man falls overboard, 
“he has tumbled into the drink.” In some parts of France it is 
named “the great cup.” Plautus, in one of his comedies, calls drown- 
ing “drinking out of the great cup.” Some French exiles to Guiana, 
in 1799, had as a sort of toast, or war cry, the following sentiment, 
“Down with the tyrants! Make them drink out of the great cup.” 

The familiar “locker” of Davy Jones is to German sailors “ God’s 
cavern.” Victor Hugo calls the sea the “great tomb,” and Breton 
seamen name it “the sailors’ cemetery.” The Letts call it “God’s 
room” (“ Dievva uppe”). 

Modern sailors also preserve the ancient name of the “ meadow.” 
French and Basques alike name the sea “the great meadow.” It is also 
the “sheep field ;” and the French used to say “to go to mow the mea- 
dow,” meaning, “ to go to the galleys.” This expression is also used in 
Don Quixote. Spaniards also name the sea the “great shepherd.” 
The old Norse called it the “blue land.” An Indian tribe named it the 
“stinking lake,” because of the saline smell. 

The color of the sea has also given it many epithets. The ancient 
Nereids, who personified the sea, were named the “ blue,” the “ milky,” 
. the “green,” etc. 

The Finnish Kalevala calls it the “blue,” as do the Bretons and 
the Russians, and poets in general. It is called “the yellow” in Bou- 
logne, or the “ green,” 

The Breton fishermen say, when it changes color, “it changes its 
clothes.” Homer calls the sea “blue” when calm, “ white” when 
agitated, and “sombre” when darkened by storm-clouds. 

Various epithets are bestowed by sailors and seafaring men upon 
the sea in certain states. Our own sailors speak of the “ white caps” 
that crown the wind-stirred billows, and call the sea that tumbles aboard 
a “green sea.” Frenchmen say a “hard sea,” and call it “ gross” or 
“bad” when it is “rough.” The “trough” between the high-sea 
waves is in French a “chasm,” and lie calls our “choppy” sea a 
“ hashed” or “ broken” sea, which “ boils” for him as well as for us. 

The sound of the sea under various states of the wind and environ- 
ment has also received many strange names, and there are numerous 
superstitions connected with it. In heavy weather, when the surges 
emit a plaintive wail, Breton sailors say the sea “ cries,” or “ brays like 
an ass.” A Scotchman would say, “she is roarin’ like a lion.” In 
Provence, it is said to “ bellow,” and so in “ Winter’s Tales,”— 


‘The green Neptune (became) 
A ram, and bleated.”’ 


In moderate weather, it “sings” on the beach, say the Bretons, and 
its melody is “the song of the sea” among Scotch fishermen, and the 
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“calling of the sea” on the English coast. Portuguese sailors say the 
sea “rings,” and a peculiar bell-like sound of the waves is in Scotland . 
named the “knell glass.” The “knell of the sea” is said to announce 
storms and wrecks. Another expression is “the rooch o’ the sea.” 
Scotch fishermen also say the sea emits a peculiar sound before any 
one is drowned, and they call this a “ dead groan.” The sound made 
by the rising tide is the “tripple o’th tide.” The “moan of the sea” 
at Elsinore, in Denmark, is said to portend death. 
Pheebe Cary says in “ The Fisherman,”— 


‘“ And I hear the long waves wash the beach 
With the moan of a drowning man in each.” 


On the Cornish coast, the hollow sound of the waves is said to be Bucca, 
or Puck, and to forebode a tempest. 

The name “ deaf sea” was used by the Romans, and Shakespeare, in 
“ Richard II.,” says,— 


‘‘In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire.’ 


In “ Hamlet,” the folly of the melancholy Dane is likened to that of 
the agitated sea,— 


‘Mad as the sea and wind, when both contend 
Which is the mightier.”’ 


French sailors call the sea “silly,” or “demented.” In “Othello” 


this line is read,— 


‘¢ More cruel than grief, hunger, and the ocean.’’ 


In Gallic seamen’s phrase, it becomes enraged, “scolds,” and “ gets 
angry.” We say the “ vexed,” the “troubled,” the “ugly” sea. 

It is in the quieter moods, however, that the sea receives the greater 
share of epithets. “Smooth” and “glassy” are common appellations 
for it, and they are intensified in the expressions “smooth as oil” and 
“quiet as a lamb.” A “dead calm” is to the Breton a “sea of roses.” 
When there is but little breeze, it is “ ladies’ weather,” and the Portu- 
guese sailor calls a smooth sea a “ ladies’ sea.” So the Spaniards applied 
the name “ Golfo de las Damas” to the Atlantic, within the belt of the 
trade-winds. A quiet sea is named in various parts of France a “ white 
sea,” a “ white calm,” or “white as linen.” When the sea begins to 
subside, after a storm, it is “ blanketed.” “ As still as milk” is said 
of asmooth sea in Lower Brittany, and the Portuguese use the ex- 
pression “sea of milk.” As smooth as a mirror,” “smooth as a 
pond,” “clear as crystal,” are similes used by sailors on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Frenchmen say of a perfectly “ glassy sea” that it “ looks 
at itself,” or it “sleeps like a child.” A very peculiar term for a 
smooth sea is used by Breton fishermen, who say it is “ fit for flies to 
walk upon.” 

The “rolling swell” is the French “hollow,” and various names 
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are given to the waves that dash upon the shingly beach or the steep 
rocks. These are “ breakers,” “ rollers,” “combers,” etc., while those 
that dash and tumble over a wreck are in Scotch phrase “ Norrowa 
Carpenters.” 

When the surface of the sea is just whitened by the breeze, it is 
said in Brittany to be “ flowering,” and “ feathery” in Boulogne, where 
the swell is called “ gomme” (gum). In Finisterre, it is said that “the 
white horses dance” when “ white caps” appear on the surface, and in 
another part of France that the sea “frizzles.” In Spain the sea is 
then a “ goaty” one, a term corresponding to the French “ muttony” 
wave. The “chops of the Channel” is a familiar phrase. 

The Portuguese called the breakers on the African coast “lions,” 
and named “Sierra Leone” after the breaking waves encountered there. 
In Upper Brittany, when a violent current runs in, causing “ chops” or 
waves, they are known as “ grasshopper waves.” The waves are fre- 
quently alluded to in familiar phrase as “ mountainous,” and the Kurile 
Islanders call them by a name which signifies “ chains of mountains.” 
In Spain, the short whirlpools formed by the wind are known as 

“ carabines.” 

The wave is frequently likened to a horse. In Tréguier, Brittany, 
it is the “ riderless horse,” “ the horse without a master.” When it is 
turbulent, the sea is “a horse broken from his pasture.” Furious 
waves are, in Spain, “white mares.” The Kalevala, the old sagas, as 
well as the Iliad and Odyssey, often refer to the waves as steeds. Victor 
Hugo alludes to the “ crupper of the mare.” The sea-waves that roll 
into the harbor are, in Italian, “ horses” and “great horses.” When 
the wind changes, in Pas-de-Calais, it is said to “ make horses” on the 
surface of the sea. 

In Guienne, the same word signifies “‘ bull” and “ furious wave.” 
El Masudi says the sea was in a certain locality “el dib” (wolf). The 
same word “ dib” (pool) is applied to the Irish Sea. 

The waves are likened by the poets to soldiers mennting to the 
assault, or to sailors boarding a vessel. These images are used in the 
Iliad, in the Kalevala, and in Tegner’s “ Frithiof Saga.” So, on the 
contrary, warriors or great crowds are likened in their movements to 
the rolling and tumultuous waves. 

The waves are divinities with many modern savages. The Kurile 
Islanders call them “divine,” and, in the Hervey Islands, “ Tikokura” 
is the storm wave. In ancient Norse mythology the waves were 
divinities, as will be seen hereafter. The Greek ocean nymphs 
“Cymothée” (“swift flowing”), ‘“Cymodoce” (“wave receiver”), 
“ Speio” (“the rapid”), “ Dynamene” (“the powerful’’), and “ Hyppo- 
thée” (“swift horse”), were evidently wave-deities. The South Sea 
Islanders had their wave divinities, and sacrificed flowers and fruits to 


them. 
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The ocean and its greater divisions—the seas, gulfs, and bays—have 
had bestowed upon them many names, some of which are curious, The 
sea around which all antiquity settled was not always the ‘‘ Mediter- 
ranean.” It was once known as the “ Interior Sea,” just as the Atlantic 
was the “Outer Sea.” The turbulent and stormy Black Sea, so named 
from its pitchy waves, was at first the “ Inhospitable” (“ Pontus Axi- 
nus”), and this was afterwards changed to the “ Hospitable” (“ Pontus 
Euxinus”). The colors are well represented in the names of the seas. 
The Red Sea, or Arabian Gulf, the Yellow Sea, the Blue Sea, and the 
White Sea are the best-known examples of this. The Gulf of California 
was first named the “ Vermillion Sea,” and a portion of the Indian 
Ocean is known as the “ Milky Sea,” from its peculiar whiteness. The 
Persian Gulf was sometimes called the “Green Sea,” from the verdant 
hue of its shallow waters. The Bay of Bengal was the “Gangetic 
Gulf,” and the present Arabian Sea the “Erythrean Gulf.” That 
portion of the Indian Ocean near the African coast was the “ Bar- 
barian Gulf,” and the China Sea was first known as the “ Great Gulf.” 

The Baltic (“Sea of Belts”) was to the ancients the “ Sarmatian 
Gulf,” and the stormy © 

“‘ Bay of Biscay, oh !’’ 
the “ Cantabrian Ocean.” 

The Atlantic has had a long list of names, none more ancient, 
however, than the one it now possesses. The ancients also called it 
the “ Hesperian Ocean.” Its appellation of the “ Western Ocean,” 
still common among seafarers, is also of considerable antiquity. During 
the Middle Ages this was a common name for it, and sixteenth century 
maps have upon them “ Oceanus Occidentalis” and “ Mare Occidentale.” 
In some of them it is named the “ Great Ocean,” in others the “ North- 
ern Sea.” Old Hakluyt, in one of his maps, names it the “Southern 
Sea” (“‘ Mare Australe”). Near Labrador it was called the “ Congealed 
Sea” (“ Mare Congelato”). The most famous name for it during the 
Dark Ages was the “Sea of Darkness” (“ Mer Ténébreuse,” “ Mare 
Tenebrosum”). The Arabs likewise called it the “Obscure Sea” 
(“ Bahr al Modhallan”) and the “ Sea of Shadows” (“ Bahr el Zhahnat”) ; 
finally, however, it is known only by its ancient name. Portions of 
this sea have special and peculiar names. Such are the well-known 
“ Ladies’ Sea” (“Golfo de las Damas”) in the trade region, the “ Horse 
Latitudes,” and the “ Roaring Forties” of sailors. Part of the open 
sea on the French coast is the “Savage Sea” (“Mer Sauvage”). A 
portion of the Gascon Bay is called “Scupper of the Sea.” 

The North Sea, or German Ocean, received during the Middle 
Ages the names “ Dumb Sea” (Dumshaf), “ Dead Sea” (Mord See), 
and “Gulf of Sprites” (Trollboten), from a notion that trolls or elves 


worked their spells there. 
The Arctic, so called after the constellation of the bear (Arktos), 
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has also been known as the “ Frozen Sea,” as the “ Northern Sea,”’ or 
“Sea of the Seven Oxen” (“ Mare Septentrionale”), and as the “Un- 
known Sea” (“ Mare Incognito”). The “White Sea,” on the Russian 
coast, was once called “ Gandvik” (“Gulf of Prodigies’’). 

When the Pacific was first discovered, it was for some time known 
only as “the Sea seen by the Castilians,” and is so designated on maps 
about 1570. Later it became the “ Eastern Indian Ocean” (“ Oceanus 
Indicus Orientalis”), and in one map it is known by the formidable 
name of “ Mare Leporamantum.” It was early called the “ South Sea” 
(Mar del Sur), a name afterwards restricted to its southern portion. 
Its present name is anticipated by an old Spanish appellation, “Sweet 
Sea” (Mar Dulce). 

There was long a fiction current of a vast sea that lay between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, by which early explorers sought the North- 
west Passage. This Interior Ocean, confused at times with Behring’s 
Sea, or the Northern Pacific, was called Mare del Mangi, or Western 
Sea (“ Mer de l’Ouest”). 

The romances of the Middle Ages mention several seas which have 
no place except in the imaginations of writers and mythographers. 
These were the Mer Belée (or “ Coagulated Sea’’), the Kleber Mer, and 
the Leber See (or “ Liver Sea”). An old writer says, “ The soul lodges 
with St. Gerdun and then voyages in the Leber Meer.” The “ Kleber 
Mer,” or Clabber Sea, figures in some of these old romances. 

In many localities, arms or portions of the sea have sinister names. 
Such is the Bab-el-Mandeb (the “ Gate of Tears”), “ Avoid Bay,” and 
“Calamity Bay,” in Australia, our own “ Hell-Gate,” and several other 
bays or straits. The very name Détroit, “strait,” both in French and 
English, signifies a narrow, contracted passage, hence dangerous to 
ships. 

I have not chanced upon many riddles or enigmas concerning the 
sea and its characteristics, but such as are given are curious, and are for 
the most part the product of the seafaring man’s wit. An old conun- 
drum, whose date is hardly known, is in Latin : 


*¢Omne latus terre cingo; crebrisque procellis 
Exagitor ; campus liberioris aque.’’ 


(“I surround the earth on all sides; I am agitated by frequent storms ; 
I am the field of the freest water.”’) 

One of the old Norse sagas has some riddles that choose the waves 
for their subject. One asks: 


‘¢ Who are the maidens 6 


Going many together 

Seeking their father? 

They have light hair, 

These white-hooded ones, 

Men cannot be safe against them.’’ 
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Another answer : 
‘« Gymir (a sea-god) has 
By Ran (a sea goddess) begotten 
Wise-minded daughters, 
Billows are they called, 
And also waves, 
No man can be safe against them.’ 


Question : 
‘ Who are the widows 
That go altogether, 
To seek their father? 
They are seldom gentle 
To men, 
And they must be awake in the wind.” 


These are the waves 
Daughters of Aigir (a sea-god), 
They let themselves fall heavily.” 


Question : 
Who are the maidens 
That walk over the reefs 
And journey along fjords? 
These white-hooded ones 
‘ Have a hard bed, 
And make little stir in calm weather.” 


Answer : 
Billows and waves 
And all breakers 
Are lost by themselves on Skerries. 
Their beds are 
Rocks and stone-heaps, 
But the calm sea stirs them not.” 


The category of questions that follows is not of this enigmatical 
class, but may as well be introduced here: 


‘« How is the sea to be called ?”’ 

“« Ymir’s blood, the widow of the gods, the husband of Ran, the father of Aigir’s 
daughters, who have the following surnames : 

‘“* Huning-loefa, the heaven glittering. 

‘* Dufa, the dove. 

“ Bluding hadda, the bloody harvest. 

‘« Hefning, the hurling or heaving. 

“« Unn, the living or breathing one. 

‘t Hrout, the lowering one. 

‘¢ Byl, the billow or swelling. 

‘* Kulga, the cooling bed.’ 


This is from the saga known as the “ Skiilds-Kapamél. 
In Norse mythology, the earth was created out of the body of a 
giant Ymir, whose bones formed the mountains and rocks, his flesh 
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the earth, and his blood the seas. Souls journeyed across a chasm or 
sea, called Ginnungi-gap. This name was applied afterwards to 
Baffin’s Bay, separating the Icelandic colony of Greenland from 
Labrador, an unknown and terrific shore. 

French sailors and fishermen are fond of these riddles : 

‘‘ What is never quiet, always coming and going? Often corrupted, it shows 
its anger by its whiteness and a loud voice which spreads terrorabout. Itisa broom 


and a thief. As it takes without asking, so it leaves things without saying any- 
thing.” Answer: ‘ The sea.” 


This Breton riddle is paralleled by others. In Gascony, they say,— 
‘*A great ditch: 
No one has ever filled it.’’ 
In another locality, the question is asked,— 
‘“¢ What is that which can carry a load of hay, but cannot bear the weight of a 
pin?” 
Again it is asked of the sea in Upper Brittany,— 
‘« What can carry a hundred tons of straw, but cannot carry a horseshoe ?”’ 


‘‘ Tell me what carries a load of wood, and cannot sustain a needle ?’’ 


is another form of the same riddle. 


‘¢ What is the one thing impossible ?”’ 
asks another. " 
**To bale out the sea,’’ 
is the answer. 


‘“‘ Here comes the blue horse 
To make his way” 


is another French saying. 


A Portuguese riddle runs thus: 


‘There are three things: 
One says, Let us go; 
Another, We will stay ; 
The third, We will dance away.”’ 


The answer is— 
‘The sea, the sand, and the foam.’’ 


There is a Fijian riddle which runs thus: “ There are two of whom 
we ask continually something. They give without restriction and with- 
out grudging.” These are “the earth and the sea.” 

“ What body of water,” asks a modern joker, “often gets into a 
woman’s head?” “A notion” (an ocean). Plays upon the words sea 
and see are quite common. 

“A horse runs over steep mountains: it has a sea-gull’s coat, it is 
fastened with nails.” The answer is, “a ship.” 

F. S. Bassert, 
Lieutenant U.S.N. 
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HISTORY OF THE MORMON REBELLION 
OF 1856-57. 


(Continued from page 459.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ARMY AT FORT BRIDGER—COOKE’S MARCH. 


WE must now go back to the little army at Fort Bridger, and see how 
they prepared themselves for and went through the long winter of 
1857-58. The first troops arrived on November 17, and for some 
days they kept coming in slowly. It took weeks, however, to get all 
the wagons in. Much to the surprise of every one, the advance of 
Cooke’s command came in on the 19th, and in a few days all of his 
command, with the exception of a few wagons, were in. He had had 
an exceptionally hard time, far worse than had Johnston, for it must 
be remembered that he set out from Laramie just about the beginning 
of the cold and snow. On the Sweetwater he had lost more than half 
of his horses and many mules by the cold alone, and it was a wonder, 
indeed, that he lost none of his men besides. Many of them, however, 
had frost-bitten feet or hands or ears. The following extract, taken 
from Rodenbough’s interesting history of the Second Dragoons,— 
“From Everglade to Cafion with the Second Dragoons,”—is a part of 
Cooke’s report of his trip, and will give the reader an idea of the hard- 
ships his command underwent. As before stated, he had left Laramie 
about the time Johnston reached South Pass, and though the weather 
was very cold, and roads hard to march over, he met with no mishaps 
till November 6, the date of the great storm : 


‘‘On the 6th we found the ground once more white and the snow falling, but 
then very moderately. I marched as usual. On a four-mile hill the north wind 
and drifting snow became severe. The air seemed turned to frozen fog; nothing 
could be seen. We were struggling in a freezing cloud. The lofty wall at ‘ Three- 
Crossings’ was a happy relief; but the guide, who had lately passed there, was re- 
lentless in pronouncing that there was no grass. The idea of finding and feeding 
upon grass in that wintry storm, under the deep snow, was hard to entertain ; but, as 
he promised grass and other shelter two miles farther, we marched on, crossing twice 
more the rocky stream, half choked with snow and ice. Finally, he led us behind 
a great granite rock, but all too small for the promised shelter. Only a part of the 
regiment could huddle there in the deep snow, while the night through the storm 
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continued, and in fearful eddies from above, before, behind, drove the falling and 
drifting snow. Thus exposed, in the hope of grass, the poor animals were driven 
with great devotion by the men once more across the stream and three-quarters of a 
mile beyond to the base of a granite ridge, but which almost faced the storm. There 
the famished mules, crying piteously, did not seek to eat, but desperately gathered in 
a mass; and some of the horses, escaping the guard, went back to the ford where 
the lofty precipice first gave us so pleasant relief and shelter. 

‘“‘Thus morning light had nothing cheering to reveal; the air still filled with 
driven snow. The animals soon came, driven in, and, mingled in confusion with 
men, went crunching the snow in the confined and wretched camp, trampling all 
things in their way. It was not a time to dwell on the fact that from that mountain 
desert there was no retreat nor any shelter near, but a time for action. No murmurs, 
not a complaint was heard, and certainly none saw in their commander’s face a doubt 
or cloud; but with cheerful manner he gave orders as usual for the march. And 
then the sun showed his place in the sky, and my heart, for once, beat lighter. But 
for six hours the frost or frozen fog fell thickly like snow, and again we march on 
as in a cloud. 

‘The deep snow-drifts impeded us much, and in crossing the Sweetwater the 
ice broke in the middle. Marching ten miles only, I got a better camp, and herded 
the horses on the hills. It was a different road, where a few days before the bodies 
of three frozen men were found. 

‘* November 8.—The mercury that morning marked forty-four degrees below 
freezing-point. The march was commenced before eight o’clock, and soon a high 
northwest wind arose, which, with the drift, gave great suffering. Few could ride 
long, but of necessity eighteen miles were marched to Bitter Creek. The snow was 
blown deep in its valley, to which the hills gave little shelter. On them, the guide 
said, there was some grass; but few animals went, and none stayed there, so bitter 
was the wind. Twenty-three mules had given out, and five wagons and the harness 
were ordered to be abandoned at the camp. 

‘‘ Next day nineteen miles were to be marched, the road over high hills and 
table-lands; the snow was deep and drifted; the officers and men leading must 
break through the drifts in the road, where the wagons must follow; the cloud was 
still on us, and freezing in our faces. Seven hours thus, and the Sweetwater Valley 
was regained; the wagons arrived at night. The animals were driven over the ice 
to herd on the high hills bounding the very narrow valley ; but in the night a very 
great wind arose and drove them back from the scant bunch-grass there, freezing to 
death fifteen. We had there for fuel, besides the sage, the little bush-willow sticks. 

‘‘ November 10.—The northeast wind continued fiercely, enveloping us in a cloud, 
which froze and fell all day. Few could have faced that wind. The herders were 
to bring up the rear, with extra but nearly all broken-down mules, but could not 
force them from the dead bushes of the little valley, and they remained there all 
day and night, bringing on next day the fourth part that had not frozen. Thir- 
teen mules were marched, and the camp was made four miles from the top of the 
Pass. A wagon that day cut partly through the ice of a branch, and there froze 
so fast that eight mules could not move it empty. Nearly all the tent-pins were 
broken in the last camp; a few of iron were here substituted. Nine trooper-horses 
were left freezing and dying on the road that day, and a number of soldiers and 
teamsters had been frost-bitten. It was a desperately cold night; the thermometers 
were broken, but, by comparison, niust have marked twenty-five degrees below 
zero. A bottle of sherry wine froze inatrunk. Having lost about fifty mules in 
thirty-six hours, the morning of the 11th, on the report of the quartermaster, | felt 
bound to leave a wagon in the bushes, filled with seventy-fuur extra saddles and 
bridles and some sabres. Two other wagons, at the last moment, he was obliged to 
leave, but empty. The Sharp’s carbines were then issued to mounted as well as 


dismounted men. 
‘‘ November 11.—Pleasant in the forenoon to men well wrapped and walking in 
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the sun; we early surmounted the Pass, and, marching seventeen miles, encamped 
on Dry Sandy. The guide's search then resulted in his reporting ‘no grass.’ 
There remained but one day’s corn after that night. It proved intensely cold, 
which must needs be seven to eight thousand feet high in winter, in latitude above 
42°. The mules for once were ordered to be tied to the wagons. They gnawed 
and destroyed four wagon tongues, a number of wagon-covers, ate their ropes, and, 
getting loose, ate the sage fuel collected at the tents. Some of these they also 
attacked. Nine died. 

‘“‘ The fast-growing company of dismounted men were marched together as a 
separate command by day; the morning of the 12th a number of them were frost~ 
bitten from not being in motion, although standing by fires. 

‘That day eighteen miles were marched to Big Sandy, where the guide found 
grass, and fuel with it, so good that the 13th was made a day of rest; the animals 
were all herded at the grass. Fifty horses had been lost since leaving Laramie. 


The regiment had retained through its sufferings an excellent spirit. 
* * * * * * * * * * 


‘‘T have one hundred and forty-four horses, and have lost one hundred and 
thirty-four. Most of the loss has occurred much this side of South Pass, in compara- 
tively moderate weather. It has been starvation. The earth has a no more lifeless, 
treeless, grassless desert; it contains scarcely a wolf to glut itself on the hundreds 
of dead and frozen animals which for thirty years nearly block the road with aban- 
doned and shattered property: they mark, perhaps, beyond example in history, the 
steps of an advancing army with the horrors of a disastrous retreat.’’ 


It was in the necessities of the situation that Johnston found the 
means to enforce a stricter discipline, which was conducive to the 
health of his entire command, and although he had succeeded in 
bringing the army to a place of safety, it required the greatest vigi- 


lance and foresight to maintain it in comfort through the winter. 
Every precaution necessary in the presence of an active enemy was 
observed, by pickets and outposts. The draught animals left alive 
were so weakened that fuel had to be hauled by hand from the moun- 
tains. Thirty to forty men would take a wagon with ropes attached, 
drag it to the small trees up the hills, as far as they could, cut down, 
and drag by hand the wood to the wagons, load them, and pull them 
to camp by hand. The horses, mules, and oxen that had survived the 
trip were sent to the neighboring sheltered valleys to graze,—under the 
escort of strong guards. Such animals as were too weak to move were 
slaughtered to prevent dying, and the meat was smoked and dried. 
Provisions were carefully estimated, and then distributed that there 
should be no suffering. The ration consisted generally of poor beef 
six days, and bacon one day, each week, and thirteen ounces of flour 
daily, made into bread. A great deal of time was spent in drill and 
the instruction of the volunteer companies, The mails to and from 
Fort Bridger, South Pass, Laramie, and the East were forwarded regu- 
larly. Many little surveys and observations of the country were made, 
and much work that has been invaluable to the country was accom- 
plished. The following orders were issued on November 19, and, as a 
result of them, four companies of volunteers were mustered into the 


service, making the strength of the whole army about two thousand. 
Vor. IV. N.S.—No 6. 39 
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These volunteers were discharged employés of the contractors,—drivers, 
teamsters, etc. At that time of the year it was impossible for them to 
reach the States, and there were no means of rationing them, as long 
as they remained civilians. 


“ HEAD-QUARTERS, ARMY OF UTAH, 
‘¢Camp Scort, NEAR Fort BRIDGER, 
‘¢ November 19, 1857. 
*« CIRCULAR :— 

‘¢ All persons discharged from the trains accompanying this Army, as well as 
all other American citizens, unemployed, are invited to enroll themselves, into 
companies for nine (9) months in the military (volunteer) service of the United 
States. 

“The compensation will be that of an infantry soldier,—viz., $11 per month, 
and rations and clothing. The above to be paid when appropriated by Congress. 

‘‘ By order of Colonel A. 8. Johnston. 
‘« (Signed) F. J. Porter, 
‘“\Ass’t Adj’t-Gen’l.”’ 


Of these volunteers, Colonel Johnston reported : “ They are young, 
active, and hardy men, generally good shots; and, with such instruc- 
tion as they will receive, will make most excellent light troops.” 

An officer with one assistant—Lieutenant W. A. Webb, Fifth 
Infantry, and Second Lieutenant Geo. A. Kensel, Fourth Artillery— 
were detailed in charge of a working party of one hundred men, for 
the purpose of erecting field fortifications. 

Looking ahead, like a wise commander, and making all prepara- 
tions for the future, Johnston knew that he could not advance in the 
spring with the limited number of draught animals he had. They 
could not be sent to him from the States, either, in time, and, indeed, 
there were some supplies necessary long before they could reach him 
from the States. To meet all these troubles, and to preserve carefully 
what he had, the following order was issued. It is given in full, as it 
tells in admirable language just the necessities and the means of 


meeting them. 
‘‘ HEAD-QUARTERS, ARMY OF UTAH, 
‘¢‘Camp Scott, Utan TERRITORY, 
‘¢ November 24, 1857. 
“SPECIAL ORDERS 
No. 50. 

‘‘T, For the security of the mules and horses of the quartermaster, and the 
cattle of the subsistence department, and the protection of the herders, Lieutenant- 
Colonel P. St. Geo. Cooke, Second Dragoons, will march at the earliest practicable 
moment with his command, leaving one company in this camp, and take post on 
Henry’s Fork, where shelter for his command, and grazing for his animals, and 
those guarded can be obtained. 

“In intrusting the means of transportation, and the principal meat subsistence 
of this army to the protection of the Second Dragoons, a wide discretion is allowed 
the commander, to select his location and change it when necessary, in order to 
combine the health and comfort of his command, with the security of his charge, 
and the returning it, as needed, in good condition to this army. 

“TI. The chief of the quartermaster’s department will dispatch to Henry’s 
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Fork, with a suitable number of herders and teamsters, under proper agents, all 
the public animals in this camp, including, the horses, with Captain Phelps’s and 
Reno’s batteries, except those needed in his department, and those retained for the 
services of this army as herein directed. 

‘TIT. Captains Phelps and Reno, and the regimental and acting assistant 
quartermasters, will turn over to the assistant quartermaster, without delay, all 
public animals in their possession, except such as may be directed to be retained, in 
compliance with instructions from these head-quarters, also all wagon-masters, 
teamsters, and herders which may be needed. 

‘‘TV. The commissary of subsistence will send to Henry’s Fork, with proper 
herders, under trusty agents, all the cattle in his department, except those needed 
for current service of the command, and those to be butchered for the purpose of 
jerking, and otherwise preserving. These cattle, and the public animals as directed 
in paragraph II., will be under the protection of the Second Dragoons, and all 
agents, herders, and teamsters will be governed by the orders of the commander of 
the regiment. 

“'V. The position day and night of animals herding will be notified by officers 
directing them, and men in charge, to the field-officer of the day, and the outposts 
who are charged with posting pickets, and vedettes, for their protection. 

“VI. “ * * “ * “ “4 = = 

“VII. Captain Randolph B. Marcy, Fifth Infantry, will proceed to New 
Mexico, for the purpose of procuring a remount for the Second Dragoons, Captain 
Phelps’s and Captain Reno’s batteries, and animals for the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment. He will take the most direct route,—that selected by himself,—viz., via 
Brown’s Hole and Grand River, and on arriving at Albiquier, Taos, etc., will 
purchase the animals required, in that region of country, wherever they can be 
obtained, so as to be brought to these head-quarters early in the spring, and ina 
serviceable condition. He will return by such route as he deems most expedient. 

‘‘ The assistant quartermaster will furnish an estimate of the animals required, 
and also funds for their purchase,—or so arrange that Captain Marcy can draw upon 
one of the assistant treasurers of the United States. He will also supply funds, on 
Captain Marcy’s requisition, for the current expenses of the expedition and the 
purchase of horses from the Utah Indians. 

‘“‘Captain Marcy will be accompanied by an escort of two sergeants, two 
corporals, and thirty-six privates; two guides, fifteen packers and herders; one 
mule-master, four workmen; and be supplied with sixty-one mules and subsistence 
for thirty-five days, and subsistence funds for current expenses, and for the pur- 


chase of salt for the army. 
* * * * * * * * * * 


‘Captain Marcy will early report his arrival in New Mexico, and the probable 
chances of success, both to these head-quarters and the head-quarters of the army. 
‘¢ By order of 
‘‘CoLonEL ALBERT S. JOHNSTON.”’ 


Of the first part of this order we have already explained the 
necessity and reasons for. When Cooke reported at Bridger with his 
six companies of dragoons, he expressed personally to Johnston his 
willingness to continue forward to Salt Lake City, but Johnston, 
knowing of the fortified cafions and the difficulty of bringing the 
trains through, could not entertain the idea. Cooke had about three 
hundred men in his six companies, and upon this small command 
devolved the onerous and important duty of protecting and caring for 
between five thousand and six thousand animals,—horses, mules, and 
beef cattle. The cattle were driven in the valleys from twenty to 
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forty miles off, where they could find mountain grass not covered with 
snow. Of course, the pasturage had frequently to be changed. It 
was very difficult to secure these large herds, as they would stretch 
over miles, and to be protected day and night from the raids of well- 
mounted Mormons, as well as from snow and cold. In the spring 
Cooke made a visit to head-quarters, and applied for additional troops. 
One company of the Tenth Infantry was sent him. It is needless to 
say that, with the exception of Marcy’s expedition, Cooke and his 
men performed the hardest work, as well as the most important one, 
with credit and patience. The work in reality was not finished till 
Johnston broke camp in June and started for Salt Lake City. 

Captain Marcy’s expedition was made necessary on account of the 
loss of supplies and animals. Johnston during the winter constantly 
sent out detachments to gather up supplies wherever they could be 
found and bought. From Indians he was able to purchase a few 
ponies and some salt. From South Pass emigrants he purchased some 
clothing, boots, and shoes; but altogether he could collect but a very 
little. Realizing, on his arrival at Bridger, the absolute necessity of more 
draught animals to go forward with in the spring, and knowing that ani- 
mals brought from the States could not reach him in a fit condition to 
travel before July, he selected Marcy to march across the mountains, to 
New Mexico, where animals could be purchased in any number. This 
march across a mountainous country bare of game, covered with deep 
snow, with no paths nor landmarks to guide them, was perhaps the most 
brilliant deed of the entire Mormon War. It deserves more than ordi- 
nary notice, and, withal, is so full of interest that we reserve it for a 
special chapter. 

Orders were sent to both Laramie and Kearney to collect stores 
and supplies, and forward them, at the earliest opportunity, to Bridger. 
Wagons and men were dispatched to pick up the abandoned property 
that Cooke had left along the South Pass wagon-road. A special 
courier was sent to Laramie to have salt brought immediately, since, 
through some careless blundering, but very little had been put among 
the stores in the wagon-train. In connection with this, an incident 
occurred which General F. J. Porter relates as follows : 

“ As the army was bound to Salt Lake Valley, the government 
regarded sending salt for rations as unnecessary as ‘ coals to Newcastle.’ 
General Johnston took prompt steps to get a supply from Laramie; 
but when none could be had at Fort Bridger, grumbling began at the 
insipid food, and maledictions were hurled on the Subsistence Depart- 
ment at Washington. In the midst of one of the heaviest snow-storms 
of the season, the picket-guard brought in three men bearing letters 
from Mormon officials to General Johnston. When admitted to his 
presence, they stated that they bore letters from Adjutant-General 
Wells, and were messengers from General Young, bringing several 
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mule-loads of salt, which ‘he understood the army had none of, and 
that there was enough to last until spring, when the army should retrace 
its steps to the United States, as enter the Mormon settlement it shoud 
not.’ 

“ After carefully reading the letter, and re-examining parts of it, 
General Johnston, in an impressive manner, said, ‘I will not accept 
of this salt sent by Brigham Young, not for the reason hinted in his 
letter, but I can accept nothing from him as long as he and his people 
maintain a hostile position to my government. I regret he has insinu- 
ated the probability of its refusal on account of its deleterious property. 
There is no portion of the American people who would be guilty of 
so base an act, and none to suspect it. So far as poison is concerned I 
would freely partake of Brigham Young’s hospitality ; but I can accept 
of no present, nor interchange courtesies, so long as he continues his 
present course. I have no answer to send. I can hold no intercourse 
with Brigham Young and his people. I have nothing to do with him 
or them. The governor of the Territory is here, and his proclamation 
you have seen. To him Brigham Young must send his communications. 
When he returns to his allegiance I will be happy to interchange cour- 
tesies with him. I have been sent here by my government, and I shall 
advance. His insinuation of this army returning in the spring I 
assure you is not to be relied upon; an American army never retro- 
grades, and I intend to advance in the spring. If he and his people 
oppose me with an army, I shall meet it and offer the same resistance. 
Peace or war is in their hands, and if they have war it will be of their 
own making. Your people must know that an army entering this 
Territory comes to it in the same manner as to any other; and I tell 
you, I have no more to do with any of your people than I would with 
the inhabitants of New York, if going there. All persons who stay 
at home when I advance, and mind their own business, will be undis- 
turbed ; but all who oppose my march I will treat as enemies. Those 
who have been molesting my trains and cattle I shall regard and treat 
as robbers; and I wish Brigham Young, if he has anything to send to 
me (but I cannot imagine the occasion), I wish him to send it by a flag, 
that I may know who to treat as messengers, as distinct from robbers. 
I wish to hold no intercourse with him now, but when he and his peo- 
ple express their willingness to return to their allegiance,—and that 
must be done through the proper channel,—I will be pleased to acknowl- 
edge his courtesies. Till then. I must treat them as enemies if they 
offer resistance to my advance. I hope you will remember what I have 
said ; I have no written answer to this letter. It requires none from 
my hands, as, I tell you, I cannot recognize him in any manner. Your 
salt you will take back with you; not, as I tell you, because I suspect 
its purity, but I will not accept a present from an enemy of my govern- 
ment,’ 
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“The mission of these men was soon known in camp, and much 
rejoicing was expressed at the prospect of a little salt ; so that the dis- 
appointment was grievous when it became known that they were to re- 
turn with their burden, When the stand the general had taken and his 
reply were also learned, they were not merely approved, but applauded. 
The course he had taken gave the army an insight into the character of 
the man, whose every step increased their confidence and respect. The 
salt soon arrived from Fort Laramie.” 

General Johnston exacted and maintained a higher grade of dis- 
cipline in the necessities of the winter-life than when on the march, 
The monotony of the camp was relieved by frequent drills and military 
instructions. The outpost and picket-duty was maintained to the 
highest point of efficiency, as was necessary in the presence of an active 
enemy, to prevent the few remaining head of stock from being run off, 
and stampeded. All fuel had to be hauled by hand from the moun- 
tains. This in the deep snows and intense cold was no easy task, yet 
all worked so cheerfully and harmoniously that no complaints were 
uttered. Military history can show no example where a camp has been 
maintained under such hard and exacting conditions for such a long 
time with more cheerful amenability to discipline, and in a high state 
of efficiency. The provisions at the best at this time were short. The 
ration consisted of two pounds of poor, dried, tough beef, six days in the 
week, and bacon one day. Thirteen ounces of flour made into bread 
was daily allowed each man, while the other component parts were as 
follows: Beans, three times in ten days; rice, five times in ten days; 
desiccated vegetables, twice in ten days; vinegar, candles, and soap, 
once in two days ; molasses twice and dried peaches once in fifteen days, 
one gallon of the former to ten pounds of the latter to every one hun- 
dred rations. 

The sutlers also were short in their supplies, and what they had on 
hand they asked exorbitant prices for. So the winter passed. To- 
wards spring the following letter was received by Johnston, and pub- 
lished to the army : 


‘¢ HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
‘W asHINGTON, January 23, 1858. 


‘‘Srr,—The general-in-chief directs me to acknowledge the receipt of your 
dispatches, with copies of orders, etc., to November 30, 1857, inclusive, and to add 
in his name as follows: 

‘Your conduct in command, as set forth in the reports, meets with full and 
hearty approval, united with sympathy for those difficulties which you have so man- 
fully conquered, and which it is clearly perceived no act or omission of yours had any 
part in creating. The general-in-chief desires, likewise, to tender through you to the 
officers and men of your expedition the expression of his high appreciation of the 
noble energy, patience, and spirit which they have displayed. The achievement of 
Colonel Cooke, in bringing up his regiment to join you, in such comparatively good 
condition, at so late a season, is especially worthy of commendation., In this tribute 
to yourself and to the troops the War Department cordially concurs. The adjutant- 
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general will communicate to you the formal approval by the War Department, and 
of your orders to Captain Marcy for purchase of animals, etc., and also of your 
mustering volunteers into the service. 

‘General Garland will be instructed to afford the aid and support asked for in 
your letter to him of November 25, 1857, including a return escort for Captain 
Marcy’s expedition. He will be directed to furnish from the regiment of Mounted 
Riflemen, for this purpose, a force not exceeding four companies. Ample measures 
are in progress for your re-enforcement at the earliest possible period of the spring. 

‘‘ The general-in-chief himself will set out for the Pacific coast in the steamer 
of the 5th proximo, clothed with full powers for effectual diversion or co-operation 
in your favor from that quarter. It is not desired, however, that this information 
shall modify the instructions given you in any degree or delay your movement. 

‘T have the honor to be, 
‘Very respectfully, your ob’dt serv’t, 
“ (Signed) Gro. W. Lay, 
“ Lieut.-Col. A.D.C.” 


W. R. Hamixton, M.S,, 
Lieutenant U.S.A. 


(To be continued.) 
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“WHO COMES THERE?” 


DovusT Less a large percentage of the officers and soldiers who have 
served on the frontiers could, if questioned, relate instances when, for 
a moment, some sudden sight or sound, the reality of which was not at 
the instant fully understood, had “ put their hearts in their throats” and 
caused feelings which, if they could not justly be classed as those of 
fear, were, at least, closely allied to it, and from which the reaction was 
both painful and pleasant. 
* * * * * * * * 

Through all the long, rainy day a little squad of the —th Infantry 
had followed the trail of the Seminole through the “saw-grass” and 
“scrub” of the everglades, now threading the dense thicket, then ford- 
ing the stream, or making their way through the mud and water which 
covered much of the country, every sign giving token of gaining on the 
foe. Night overtook them in the midst of a dense thicket, the brief 
twilight giving but little opportunity for selecting a camp. Rain was 
falling persistently, and, gathering his small force beneath the drooping 
branches of a huge cedar, the young officer in command prepared as 
best he could to pass the hours of darkness, As it was very probable 
that they were not far from the camp of the hostiles, no fires or lights 
were allowed, not even for that solace of the tired soldier,—a smoke. 

The darkness, like that of ancient Egypt, could be felt, so great was 
its density. With his haversack and a root of the tree for his pillow, 
the officer, gathering his men so closely about him that each one could 
touch another, lay down to try to sleep. Worn and wearisome, the 
man on duty as sentry soon lost all sense of the situation. 

None knew how long they had slept, when suddenly, without being 
able to tell how he reached that posture, the officer found himself stand- 
ing erect, and intently listening for something, he knew not what. In the 
silence he could hear the beating of his heart, as with bated breath he 
waited for a repetition of what had roused him. Not even a whisper 
gave token that any others of the party were awake, but putting out his 
hand to find the trunk of the tree, he felt that at least one of the 
soldiers was on his feet, and a sweep of the other arm showed that 
several more had been aroused. But what had caused the alarm? 
Moments seemed lengthening into hours. 
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Further silence had become intolerable, and “ What is it?” was 
being whispered from one to another, when, from the branches above 
their heads came the “to-whoo-whoo-to-whoo-hoo-hoo” of the owl, an- 
swered by his mate in an adjoining one. Above the patter of the rain 
could be heard the long-drawn, deep breathing of the party, indicating 
the feeling of relief in every breast. Some swore in whispers, but not 
a loud word was uttered, and as the tired men resumed their recumbent 
attitudes, from the branches above their heads came again the “ too- 
whoo-whoo-whoo” of the ill-omened bird which had so rudely taken 
their rest and furnished material for a camp-fire story. 


* * * * * * * * 


“T have heard the ‘long roll’ at night, and seen my whole division 
turned out to meet an expected attack ; have faced the headlong charge 
of cavalry, and seen whole lines of men swept away by artillery-fire,” 
said the general, “but I have never since experienced the same 
feelings I had when I found myself on my feet under that tree, in a 
Florida swamp.” 


* * * * * * * * 


At no time prior to 1880 was the valley of the Yellowstone River 
a region of churches and schools, or a place where one could be seen 
of a quiet hour alone in the twilight. Especially was this true during 
1876, ’77, ’78, when the hostile Sioux swarmed in that locality, ready 
to take care of man and beast, if opportunity offered. 

During the latter part of the summer and early in the autumn of 
1876, steamer-loads of supplies for troops operating in the valley 
would be taken as far up the river as the stage of water then existing 
would allow, and unloaded and left under care of a company of troops 
till wagon-transportation could be utilized to convey them to the site of 
the new post to be established at the mouth of Tongue River. One 
load was deposited at the foot of Buffalo Rapids, and for nearly two 
months Company — of the —th Infantry was in camp guarding them. 

The hot August days dragged slowly, and the long twilights of that 
latitude afforded ample time for reflection. No hunting could be done, 
as Indians were known to be in the vicinity, and no game came within 
miles of the camp. But Captain B was a patient fisherman, and 
fish could be found in the pools among the rocks at the foot of the 
rapids, near where the stores had been deposited. It soon became his 
custom to light his after-dinner pipe, and, rod in hand, stroll down the 
stream some three hundred yards, and, seated on a huge boulder at the 
water’s edge at the foot of a bank ten or twelve feet in height, spend 
two or three hours in his favorite amusement. On one occasion, when 
he had been very successful, he had continued his angling to quite a 
late hour. His pipe had been refilled, and was drawing freely, and he 
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was “paying strict attention to business,” when from the top of the 
bank, only a few yards away, there came a sound,— 


*¢ As all the fiends from heaven that fell 
Had pealed the banner cry of hell.” 


, 


Down went rod and line, the captain rolled off his rocky perch, 
scrambled to his feet, and on all fours up the steep bank in time to see 
—half a dozen prairie wolves scampering away in the moonlight ; and, 
the excitement over, to find that he still held between his teeth the 
crushed mouth-piece of his pipe bitten from the stem. 

* * * * * * * * 


Two years later he did hear the Indian yell, and dropped dead, a 
Bannock bullet through his heart, on one of the upper tributaries of the 


same stream. 
* * * + * * * * 


“ There they come! Look at ’em! One, three, four, six, seven! 
GREAT JEHOSHAPHAT! How many are there of ’em? See ’em coming 
out of that timber !” 

Such were some of the exclamations of my companion, as in the 
afternoon of a bright September day, soon after the events narrated 
above, four horsemen were crossing the wide bottom-lands lying along 
the right bank of the Yellowstone, above Buffalo Rapids and below the 
mouth of Tongue River. The party consisted of two cavalry soldiers, 
a citizen, and the writer, and had crossed the river on a barge left at the 
camp with the stores above mentioned, and was endeavoring to find a 
road by which they could be transported to the new camp which had 
been located, as we were informed, near the mouth of the Tongue. 
The plain over which we were passing was about twelve miles long and 
from one to three miles in width. The party, riding in pairs, the 
soldiers from one hundred to three hundred yards in the rear, kept 
about midway between the “ buttes” which formed the edge of the high 
lands and the fringe of timber which skirted the river, and was about 
three miles from that bordering on the Tongue, when the citizen who, 
riding on the right, was charged with watching the riverward flank of 

_the party gave the alarm. 

Looking in the direction indicated, the heads of men and galloping 
horses could be seen among the cottonwood bush, and the number 
increased with amazing rapidity. They were keeping partially hidden 
by the “ bench” or “drop” of land which formed the high-water bank 
of the stream, and were evidently aiming to prevent us from reaching 
the timber in our front. When we had counted a dozen or more, we 
thought it time to find some ground where we could fight under cover. 
At the first alarm, the soldiers had closed up at a gallop, and now the 
horses were put to their best speed. But we had not ridden more than 
two hundred yards, when they sunk to their knees in the soft “ gumbo,” 


+ 
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or “ bad land,” which lay in our way, and, after another hundred, had 
come to a stand-still. A fight, and on that spot, seemed inevitable. 
Still the members of the party seemed to increase; and, hastily turning 
the heads of the horses together, we prepared to dismount, and, fasten- 
ing them in sucha manner as to prevent stampeding, make the fight 
from such cover as could be had among the large sage-brush near by. 
At this moment one of our enemies, mounted on a white horse, rode 
into full view, not over six hundred yards away. A rifle was instantly 
leveled on him, when one of the soldiers, who had been delayed in dis- 
mounting, and could have a better view than could those on the ground, 
called out, “ Don’t shoot, that rides like a white man.” Two of us, 
keeping a few paces apart to make the target smaller in case we were 
fired upon, walked a short distance towards the horseman. While one 
covered him with a rifle, the other, still advancing, made signs of peace. 
Moving out from his screen of brush, he proved to be “a white man,” 
and soon we stood face to face with a party of seventeen hardy, tough- 
looking frontiersmen, heavily armed and apparently capable of taking 
care of ten times that number of Indians. They were from the Black 
Hills, had heard that the valley of the Yellowstone was occupied by 
troops, and had followed the valley up Tongue River, directly through 
the heart of the Sioux country without seeing an Indian or losing a 
horse. They had followed the right bank of the stream and camped 
for a day on the Yellowstone three miles below its confluence with it; 
but so closely had they kept concealed that they had no knowledge of 
the presence of two companies of troops less than half a mile above its 
mouth, or of ours ten miles below, though our camp could be seen for 
miles up and down the stream. From the distance at which we were 
first seen, they supposed us to be Indians, and seemed half disappointed 
that we were not. 

The delay thus occasioned, and a search for a ford across Tongue 
River, delayed our arrival at the new camp, and as those there had no 
notice of our coming, we were again thought to be Indians in the twi- 
light, and speedily found ourselves confronted by a skirmish-line, and 
made no delay in replying to the officer’s challenge, “ Who comes 
there ?” 

Henry Romeyn, 
Captain U.S.A. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN ADVENTURE. 


THE gold-field of Charters Towers, Queensland, is perhaps the richest 
quartz region in Australia, if not in the world. Charters Towers de- 
rives its dual name from W. E. M. Charters, a former gold commis- 
sioner of Queensland (the discoverer of the field), and two tall bluffs, 
or “ Towers,” which occupy a commanding position in the vicinity of 
the town. In the early days of its discovery it had had all the feverish 
features that characterize a “ booming” mining-camp, and here were 
truly gathered together “all sorts and conditions of men,” whose race- 
prejudices and distinctions of religion or caste were forgotten in the auwri 
sacra fames which consumed them. In those times fortunes were made 
and lost in the brief course of a single day, and many who held claims 
that, if worked perseveringly, would have yielded riches “ beyond the 
dreams of avarice” parted with their rights at a nominally large though 
comparatively trifling price, for the means to continue a further brief 
period in the unceasing round of carousing and dissipation which pre- 
vailed in the camp. Prices for the necessaries of life were enormous, 
owing to the natural difficulties in the way of transporting regular sup- 
plies to the field ; but the precious metal was obtained in such quantities 
that these prices were paid as a matter of course, although bottled beer, 
champagne, and other luxuries were retailed at figures that would have 
staggered a millionaire in the cities on the coast. There were no build- 
ings worthy of the name in the camp; every one lived in a tent, and 
cooked his own ‘corned beef and “damper”—a substitute for bread 
peculiar to Australia—as occasion required. The most pretentious 
edifice was a complicated structure of wood and sheets of galvanized 
iron, roofed with bark, called with considerable pride by the miners 
“The Bank.” In this building deposits of gold were made, and such 
business transacted as pertained to the sale of claims and mining shares, 
Sudden rises to fortune were phenomenal. One day a man had noth- 
ing, the next day he awoke to find himself the owner of a claim worth 
thousands of pounds; in the morning his only capital would be a pick 
and shovel, in the evening he might be “shouting” champagne in the 
“hotels” (N.B., every place in Australia where drink is sold is a hotel) 
with a thousand pounds in his pocket. Perhaps the most notable in- 
stance of sudden accession to fortune was that of a man whom I will 
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eall Frank Rockton. This man came to the Towers with the early 
pioneers, and his generous, open-hearted, manly nature soon made him 
a favorite with all. He was a blacksmith by trade, and made large 
wages following his vocation, sharpening picks and tempering tools for 
the miners. He went into claims “on tribute” with other men, and 
every enterprise in which he engaged prospered. He invested his gains 
at random in the stocks and shares of the numerous companies that 
were floated in the community. He knew nothing of business methods, 
but speculated at hap-hazard, and bought and sold and dealt in every- 
thing on the field in the most reckless manner. Fortune smiled on all 
his ventures. In two years he held a share in every valuable claim on 
the field, and, at the lowest computation, could not have been worth less 
than three hundred thousand pounds. As his wealth increased so did 
his recklessness. He squandered money in the most lavish profusion. 
Champagne at five pounds a bottle flowed, at his standing order, like 
water for all who cared to drink, and no man asked him for money or 
assistance in vain. He was the popular idol of the day. His friends 
nominated and carried him for the Legislative Assembly, and he 
left the Towers to ass::me the duties of his position in the capital. But 
great wealth proved to be his ruin. As an M. L. A.’ he thought 
it necessary to his “ full-blown dignity” to become a large landed pro- 
prietor. He accordingly bought sheep and cattle “stations” of vast 
area, speculating in these properties, and making costly improvements 
at fabulous outlay, with all the recklessness that had distinguished him 
in Charters Towers. But Fortune, fickle jade, deserted him at the 
zenith of his prosperity. His misfortunes as a squatter were as extraor- 
dinary as had been his luck as a miner. Bad seasons caused enormous 
losses; his sheep and cattle died by thousands in the drought, and not 
even the princely revenues from his mines could stand the continual 
drain. He would not listen to the advice of his friends and give up 
the unprofitable stations. He hoped to tide over the bad seasons, and 
for some years kept up the struggle, only to find himself in the end as 
poor as he started,—all his great mining interests gone, with no more 
capital than when he began,—his own strong arms. He returned again 
to Charters Towers a ruined man, not only financially, but morally. 
The brief period of wealth and ease had bred in him a dislike for 
work ; he had, moreover, acquired a taste for high living and drink, 
and it is not surprising that he became a drunkard and a loafer. For 
years he was a prominent figure in the town, always treated with defer- 
ence by the miners on account of his former generosity and out of 
sympathy for him in the wreck of his fortunes. He had a firm belief 
in his luck, and that he would again “strike it rich” he did not for a 
moment doubt. In this belief he would, in his sober intervals, work 


1 Member of the Legislative Assembly, a position analogous to that of member 
of the House of Representatives in this country. 
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feverishly at some claim, in the hope of again becoming wealthy at a 
stroke. It was thus I found him when I visited the Towers in the 
year 18—. At this period the town had established itself on a thor- 
oughly solid basis. The quartz lodes had turned out to be among the 
richest in the world, and great crushing-mills were in operation. Streets 
had been formed, lined with numerous elegant residences and fine stores 
that bore testimony to the flourishing condition of the place. A rail- 
way connected it with the coast, and Charters Towers could no longer 
be said to be beyond the pale of civilization. Nor had the progress of 
the place financially been less great. Plain Tom Mills, the penniless 
pioneer of the early days, had developed into a mighty plutocrat with 
an income of sixty thousand pounds a year in dividends, and to-day he 
controls the Day Dawn Mine, one of the richest gold properties in the 
world. Bromberg, Prentice, and others, whose names are now house- 
hold words in Queensland, had grown up with the place, and counted 
their wealth by hundreds of thousands; and Frank Rockton, who 
might have been the richest of them all, had nothing. 

One night I chanced to go into a hotel of somewhat uninviting exte- 
rior. It was of a class frequently met with in Australia, combining under 
one roof a store, restaurant, and drinking-bar. In one part of this place 
an insinuating individual of sudatory aspect and Hebraic extraction pre- 
sided over a miscellaneous assortment of goods of every description, 
from picks and shovels to the articles known in America as “ notions.” 
In another part a ferocious-looking personage, in appearance something 
between a bushranger and a dissipated stage villain, was engaged in the 
arduous occupation of attending to the wants of numerous bibulous 
patrons, who called with surprising frequency for whisky and other 
ardent liquors, known collectively as “tanglefoot.” While waiting to 
be served I heard my name called by a voice that seemed familiar to 
me. Turning, I saw Rockton seated at a neighboring table engaged 
in a game of euchre with two other men. He invited me to join in the 
game, and at the same time introduced me to his companions. The 
personal appearance of one of these men at once attracted my attention. 
He was a remarkably handsome man, some twenty-six years of age, 
with pleasant gray eyes and curling brown hair, and, as I afterwards 
discovered, a scion of a noble English house. He had, however, spent 
his younger son’s portion in the whirl and gayety of London life, and, 
as many younger sons do, had come out to Australia to try his luck at 
anything and everything. He was a man of brilliant attainments, and 
had graduated highly at Cambridge University. Not only had he a 
vast fund of general information, but he conversed in French, German, 
Spanish, and Italian as fluently as in his mother-tongue. Among other 
accomplishments, he painted exquisitely, sang divinely, and played the 
banjo, piano, and guitar with equal grace and facility ; in short, he was 
the nearest approach to that apocryphal being, the Admiral Crichton, 
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I have ever met. But he had one failing,—a very common one in 
Australia,—drink. To this he added an utter recklessness which, com- 
bined with his handsome face, generous heart, and winning manners, — 
made him at once the most pitied and popular man in the district. 
The other man, Henry Harte by name, was a typical native-born Aus- 
tralian. His tanned cheek and gaunt, sinewy frame bore witness to a 
life of hardship and adventure on the “ back blocks.” He was a man 
of great physical strength, a superb horseman, and thoroughly versed 
in the art of bushcraft. Though his heart was warm, his manners 
were rough and unrefined, and it was difficult to conceive what possible 
bond of union could exist between him and the accomplished L——, 
unless it was the utter recklessness which characterized them both. 
The interest in our game of cards soon flagged; L ordered a 
bottle of wine, and started a discussion upon the recent gold discoveries 
in the north. The mining community for some time past had been 
greatly agitated by rumors of the discovery of vast gold-fields on the 
borders of Queensland and the Northern Territory, a district known to 
be fabulously rich in other minerals as yet too remote from the coast to 
pay for the cost of production. Specimens of quartz of unparalleled 
richness had been brought back by an old prospector, and it was confi- 
dently assumed that the Gilbert River would prove to be the Pactolus 
of the north; in fact, so definite had the location of the field become 
that many miners were leaving the southern ports for Burketown, in 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, en route to the new El Dorado. After some 
little discussion L—— abruptly proposed that we should go. With 
men like ourselves, accustomed to all the changes and vicissitudes of a 
miner’s life, but little time was required to come toa decision. We 
unanimously and enthusiastically declared for the trip. But a serious 
initial difficulty presented itself,—the question of funds. A journey 
to the distant gold-fields involved a considerable outlay, irrespective of 
the expensive steamship rates to the gulf. We cast up our accounts 
with the following result, in available cash : 
L . . . . . . . . . ° “ . £76 


Harte . 3’ 4 ‘ é i = é - ‘ 7 at a 
Myself . : ° . ‘ : ; : ° ‘ ° - 68 
Rockton ‘i e . “ J a - . ° 2 


Total . . : ° ‘ . ° . ° . - £179 


an amount that would barely suffice to cover our expenses to Burke- 
town. Harte ridiculed the idea of going to Burketown by sea at all, 
and proposed, with his usual audacity, to make the journey overland 
from Port Douglas, a small place about two hundred and fifty miles 
up the coast. 

The overland route was, at the best of times, full of hardships and 
discomforts, while at this time it was likely to be positively hazardous, 
owing to the long-continued drought. It, however, suited our pocket- 
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books, and, I fancy, the spice of danger and adventure thrown in influ- 
enced us somewhat in its favor. At any rate we resolved, before sepa- 
rating that night, to leave for the coast in the morning and take the 
first steamer bound north. Two days afterwards we resumed our game 
of euchre on the deck of the steamship “ Wentworth,” and the coast of 
Queensland lay a faint, blue cloud on our port-beam. Port Douglas 
was reached in due course, and, having purchased horses, we made our 
way from the coast over the mountains to the old Thornborough gold- 
field, a distance of one hundred miles. Thence our journey lay to 
Georgetown, on the Etheridge gold-field, at that time the most western 
point reached from the eastern coast, and two hundred and eighty miles 
from Thornborough. At Thornborough we packed our horses with 
flour, corn, tea, and beef, and all the adjuncts necessary to a bushman’s 
life. 

I shall not easily forget this portion of our journey ; it is one of the 
pleasantest recollections of my life. Our course lay over the plateau 
of the Wild River, a district five thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and abounding in the peculiar fauna and flora of Australia. Cir- 
cular grassy plains, called “pockets,” alternating with dense belts of 
timber and stretches of open forest, were the chief physical features of 
the country. . Across the plains and open forest we made good head- 
way, disturbing in our rapid career the wary emeu and the timid kan- 
garoo, while flocks of many-colored parrots circled overhead, protesting 
with screams as varied as their plumage against our invasion of their 
domain. But travel through the dense scrub was necessarily slow: 
huge bloodwoods, eucalypti, and other towering giants of the forest 
grew closely together, and their dense foliage, intertwined at the tops 
with tropical creepers, wild orchids, and other parasitical plants, effect- 
ually shut out the light of day. Into the dim twilight recesses of the 
bush, where grew gigantic tree-ferns and feathery grass-palms, the rays 
of the sun never shown ; the noisome death-adder gliding hurriedly from 
our path into the dark vegetation, or the hideous iguana, staring solemnly 
at us with saucer-like eyes from his perch on some knotty limb, were 
the only signs of life we saw ; the monotonous chirp of the cicada, and 
the peculiar cry of the whipbird, the only sounds that broke the oppres- 
sive silence of the forest. At times we halted at the summit of some 
lofty eminence to survey the scene before us. Right-and left, till lost 
in the dim quivering haze of the horizon, stretched the limitless Austra- 
lian bush, dotted here and there with bald craggy mountain-tops like 
islands in an undulating sea of verdure. Before us in ever-decreasing 
distance lay the mountains that marked the limit of the plateau; the 
last barrier between us and the torrid plains below. In this region 
the days were delightful, the nights enchanting, We camped each 
evening at sunset by some creek or water-hole ; L—— and I made the 
fire and the tea, Rockton attended to the horses, and Harte superin- 
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tended the cooking of the meat and the baking of the “damper,” that 
piece de résistance of bush-cookery which only a bushman can properly 
prepare. And then, when the sun sank to rest and the moon arose in 
the cloudless Austral sky, while the gentle breezes, laden with balmy 
odors of the eucalyptus and the fragrant myall, lightly fanned our 
cheeks, we would lazily recline around the camp-fire and pass away the 
hours with pleasant chat and song. Rockton and Harte told “ bush 
yarns” of the old days at the Towers, and tales of hardship and peril 
on the back blocks when the blacks were in force, and many an unwary 
stockman lost the number of his mess. Nothing pleased L and 
myself better than to talk about the old London times. Our lives in 
that great city had in many respects been similar. We compared recol- 
lections of jolly, happy, heedless days when, with overflowing pockets, 
a superabundance of boyish spirits, and a reckless regard for the future, 
we took for our motto, Dum vivimus vivamus. How the memories 
crowded upon us as we talked! Memories of days spent in lazily loung- 
ing along palatial Pall Mall, or the crowded length of magnificent 
Regent Street, with no more arduous occupation than that of choosing 
some pretty nick-nack in the shops of Piccadilly, or the Burlington for 
the latest flame at the Gayety,—of luncheons at Richmond, and drives 
to Hampton Court,—of boxes at the Pavilion and the green-room at 
the E ,—of petits soupers at the Continental with certain little terpsi- 
chorean beauties from the Alhambra, who dwelt in snug and inviting- 
looking villas in the Aspasian groves of Brompton,—of balls and 
operas,—of Hurlingham and “ Lords,”—of everything, in fact, that 
made life enjoyable in the golden days when our lives were young. 
Eheu! fugaces labuntur anni; the golden days are gone, but we lived 
them over again as we sat by the glowing embers of our camp-fire in 
the far Australian land, and their memory often served to beguile the 
tedium of our lonely way. 

Ten days after leaving Thornborough we reached Georgetown, the 
distant western outpost of civilization in the Cape York peninsula. 
From this point our journey began in real earnest. Here, too, we had 
to leave our horses; we could only hope to find water for ourselves, 
so protracted had been the recent drought. We, however, rode them 
a day’s journey to gain a good start, and then turned them adrift to 
find their way back to Georgetown. L was somewhat apprehen- 
sive that Rockton, who looked ill and careworn, might not be able to 
stand the journey on foot, for he was a man past middle age, and dis- 
sipation had made great inroads on his constitution. He, however, 
laughed at our fears, and shouldered his “swag,” as a bushman’s outfit 
is called, as sturdily as the rest of us. The aspect of the country was 
certainly not reassuring. Mile after mile of flat stony desert, covered 
with a scanty growth of stunted gums, lay before us, and the prospect 
of finding water depended upon the skill of our leader, who alone knew 
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the district. I myself had considerable misgivings, which even the 
fact that we were under the leadership of one of the best bushmen in 
Australia could not wholly allay. But Harte, who knew every sign and 
sound of the bush, made light of the undertaking; such experiences 
were common to lim, in fact, had been part of his every-day life from 
boyhood. We sadly missed the cool climate of the plateau; the heat 
in these low-lying plains was intense. Our canvas bottles held a sup- 
ply of water for four days, more than sufficient, Harte considered, to 
enable us to reach a water-hole in the creek. His calculations proved 
to be right, for on the morning of the fourth day we struck a water- 
hole. Harte looked grave at the condition of this hole; it was nearly 
empty, containing barely sufficient to fill our bottles, and his knowl- 
edge of bushcraft told him that it was likely to be the largest we should 
meet with for some time. Divining our doubts and fears, he asked us 
whether we cared to push on and run the risk of finding the next hole 
empty. We unanimously resolved to proceed, and, after camping at 
the hole one night, resumed our journey through the silent bush. 
Water-hole after water-hole proved to be empty, and at the end of the 
fifth day our supply gave out. We camped that night with gloomy 
forebodings for the morrow, which became gloomier when Harte in- 
formed us that the part of the country in which we were was almost 
unknown, and that he himself was not familiar with it. He, however, 
remembered being once told by an old-time companion of his that a 
low range of hills existed a few miles to the north of our camp, and to 
this he proposed to deflect our course on the morrow, there being a 
better chance of finding water in the hilly country than in the plains. 
And with this.forlorn hope we went waterless to sleep. I shall never 
forget the next day’s journey. The sun beat down on us with all the 
fierce heat of the tropics; and, with steps sinking deeply in the sandy 
soil, we pushed slowly and painfully along. Our tongues, swelled and 
cracked with intense thirst, clove to the palate and filled our burning 
mouths, while the deceitful mirage of the desert, with fleeting visions of 
shady groves and rippling rills of water, mocked our straining eyes. 
Hour after hour passed, still we pressed on, till at last Harte, who all 
along had trudged in front, with a look of stoical indifference on his 
face turned to us, and, pointing to a dim blue line ahead, uttered the 
magic word, “ Water.” Hastening our faltering steps, we soon reached 
the banks of a small creek, which contained but one solitary water- 
hole, and that nearly empty. There was at the most, barely enough 
water to fill one bottle and give us a good drink all round. How sweet 
and delicious that heated muddy draught seemed, as it rolled over our 
parched and burning tongues! Bad as it was, it revived our flagging 
spirits once more, and we camped that night with hope renewed and 
strength invigorated for the morrow. But in the morning another di- 
lemma confronted us. Rockton was in a high fever, wildly delirious 
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and of course unable to move. The hardships of the past few days had 
proved too much for his enfeebled constitution. We could not leave him 
to die alone, and to stay with him meant death to us also. There was but 
a small quantity of water left, therefore it behooved us to come to some 
immediate conclusion, Harte, as a last resource (one, however, that 
had often before saved his life), dug deep down into the loose sand of 
the water-hole with his knife, and struck a small quantity of water 
that had filtered through into a shallow depression in the bed-rock be- 
neath. He cut a hollow cane, which he pushed through the sand into 
the water, filling the bottle by the simple operation of sucking up the 
water into his mouth and ejecting it. By this means we obtained two 
bottles and a half of water. On a consultation Harte decided that the 
only thing we could do was to change our course and make the Gilbert 
River at a point much higher than we intended. Under the most 
favorable circumstances this point was at least three days’ march, but 
if we had to carry Rockton we could not make it in nine. The situa- 
tion was desperate in the extreme. Harte proposed that we should 
keep the two full bottles and remain with Rockton at the water-hole, 
while he himself, with the half bottle, walked to the range of hills, now 
about five miles away, to search for water. As we could offer no 
amendment to this, he departed. We made a shade for our sick com- 
rade with the branches of a stunted gum that grew near by, and sat 
down silently and moodily to await Harte’s return. Rockton grew 
rapidly weaker during that day, and as evening approached it was 
evident that his life also neared its close. In his delirium he would 
at times babble lightly of his childhood’s days, and at others rave 
wildly of the golden era in his life at the Towers. 

The end came quickly. As the sun sank behind the distant range 
whither Harte had gone for water, his eyes lost their fevered glare, and 
the light of reason returned. He rose to a sitting posture, grasped 
L——’s hand, murmured “ good-by,” and died. Afar off in the dark- 
ening landscape Harte’s stalwart figure could be seen approaching. He 
waved his hat, and we knew that he brought good news. Half an 
hour later he was with us, and his report thrilled us with joy in the 
midst of our sadness. On his arrival at the ranges he had searched 
for traces of water for some time without success. At last, however, 
his trained eye had noticed that the vegetation crowning the summit of 
a curious flat-topped hill, in the centre of the ranges, was of a greener 
tint than the rest, and he at once knew that this was owing to the pres- 
ence of water. So certain was he of the close proximity of an abun- 
dant supply of water that he had not waited to search for it, but had 
hastened back to us with the welcome news. We encamped by the dry 
water-hole that night, and the distant howling of dingoes, the first we 
had heard in the plains, furnished us with additional proof that water 
was near at hand. The next morning we started for the ranges, carry- 
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ing poor Rockton’s body between us on an improvised litter. In two 
hours we were at the foot of the flat-topped hill Harte had described 
to us. It was an enormous mass of rock, apparently about eight hun- 
dred feet in height. But the descent from the summit to the ground 
was sheer on three sides, and on the fourth the ascent was rugged 
and precipitous. Harte reconnoitred, and after some little delay dis- 
covered a winding path that seemed to lead to the summit. 

This we found to be the case, after a long and fatiguing climb. 
The top of the mountain was a vast shallow basin, many thousand 
acres in extent, with a gentle slope from the outer edges to the centre. 
A luxuriant growth of grass covered the ground, making of this 
curious formation an elevated oasis in the midst of the surrounding 
desert. It was well wooded too: gigantic ironbarks reared their leafy 
summits to the sky, while here and there the white trunk of an occa- 
sional gum-tree gleamed with ghostly paleness through the dim vistas 
of the bush. Near the centre of the basin, in an open clearing of con- 
siderable extent, stood three rugged columnar rocks some twenty feet 
in height, and on the centre one was poised a huge boulder that, as we 
looked, seemed to sway gently to and fro in the passing breeze. On 
the ground at the foot of the other two columns lay similar boulders, 
dislodged by some unknown agency from their elevated position, and 
grouped around in seemingly methodical heaps, were large quantities of 
smaller rocks. The whole scene looked, L—— remarked, as though 
some Titan race in pre-adamite times, had here been engaged in an im- 
provised game of skittles. At the foot of one of the three perpendic- 
ular pillars a spring of purest water, surrounded by a broad carpet of 
perennial verdure, bubbled forth, and fell, with rippling splash, into a 
a pebbly pool below. The most death-like stillness reigned over the 
spot, broken only at irregular intervals by the curious cry of the laugh- 
ing jackass, a weird uncanny peal of maniacal laughter that reverber- 
ated through the long aisles of the forest, awakening all the strange 
echoes of that profound primeval solitude. What spot more calm and 
peaceful than this could we find for the interment of our friend’s 
remains? We buried him at sunset in a deep natural hollow at the 
foot of a gigantic fallen bloodwood, whose mighty roots, upturned to 
the sky, formed a rampart almost round the grave. Harte cut out a 
rude cross of ironbark with his ax, and on it L—— carved our dead 
comrade’s name. We heaped the place up high with stones, and drove 
in the cross at the foot. As we gazed sorrowfully at our handiwork 
each of us felt that something remained yet to be done; that some 
spoken rites were needed to commend the soul of him who had gone to 
its Maker; but each doubtless felt that long association with the rough 
and godless life of the settlements ‘unfitted him for the solemn office. 
Harte, whose rugged life had been ‘spent in constant intercourse with 
nature in her wildest moods, and to whom the very name of prayer 
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was unknown, hung his head in silent dejection. I, equally silent with 
Harte, but without half his excuse for being so, tried in vain to think 
of some fitting requiem. We looked to L——, as the’ most versatile 
among us, to say. something, but he, divining our thoughts, sadly shook 
his head. At last, as we were about to leave the spot, L——, in tones 
of mournful cadence, repeated those beautiful linés from the poem on 
the fate of the explorer Leichardt,— 


‘¢ What though no reverend man be near, 
No anthem pour its solemn breath, 
No holy walls invest his bier 
With all the sacred pomp of death, 
Yet humble minds shall find the grace 
Devoutly bowed upon the sod, 
To call that blessing round the place 
Which consecrates the soul to God. 
And let us heed with pious care 
The memory of this place to keep, 
And blaze the trees to guide us where 
Our venturous friend is laid in sleep : 
For we can raise no sculptured stone, 
No marble place above his head, 
The Angel of the Lord alone 
Shall guard the ashes of the dead. 
And, oh, bethink! in other times, 
And be those happier times at hand, 
When science, like the smile of God, 
Goes brightening o’er this weary land ; 
How will her pilgrims hail the power 
Beneath the drooping myalls gloom 
To sit at eve and mourn an hour, 
And pluck a flower from Rockton’s tomb.’ 


Thus died Frank Rockton, a man who once held in his hands the pos- 
sibilities of illimitable wealth, and I often think of his lonely grave in 
the. trackless solitudes of the Australian bush. We resumed our 
journey on the following morning at sunrise, striking the Gilbert River 
on the fourth day. At an out-station on the river we purchased four 
horses, and thence made our way by easy stages to Burketown. At 
this place we were told the latest news from the gold-fields. We learned 
that the field was many days journey from the coast, and that the road 
to it lay through a very rough and entirely waterless section of country. 
Great numbers of miners and others were congregated at the port which 
the rush had called into existence. Supplies were scarce ; flour selling 
at one thousand pounds a ton, and other stores in like proportion. 
Great distress prevailed, especially among those to whom gold hunting 
was a novel experience, many of them having sold their all to make 
the costly voyage from the south, and not a few lacked the means to 
return. The field was, moreover, entirely of quartz formation, no al- 
luvial gold whatever having been found, so that no returns could be 
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expected without the aid of machinery, which under existing conditions 
could not be brought to the field in less than eighteen months at the 
least. To restless spirits like ourselves, imbued with the “ cacoethes 
vagandi,” the prospect of this enforced delay was intolerable, and an 
effectual damper to our enthusiasm. L——, who had received a letter 
in Burketown informing him that a remittance of four hundred pounds 
awaited his order in Brisbane, proposed to return, a proposition I was 
not loth to second. Harte however demured. That hardy nomad, 
never thoroughly happy save in the silent solitude of the bush, cared 
nothing for city life, and on learning our plans, intimated his intention 
of accepting an offer made to him that day, to take charge of a “ mob” 
of cattle for western Australia; a lengthy and arduous journey, for 
which no one was better fitted than himself. The following week we 
wished him a cordial farewell, and, taking berths on the outgoing 
steamship “ Alexandra,” turned our faces southward, arriving in due 
time in Brisbane, after an absence of three months from the comforts 
of civilization. 
R. M. Moncxton-DEneE, 
Private U.S.A. 
Fort McPuerson, Groraia, October 27, 1890. 





AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


SomE time ago the London Army and Navy Gazetie remarked, 
apropos of the status of the English army medical officers, that “the 
Army Medical Department has passed through a series of agitations 
during the past thirty years, constituting for it, in fact, a process of 
evolution, which has now reached a culminating and very important 
stage. Status, pay, retirement, examinations, the roster for foreign 
service, the regimental and unified systems, have all in turn formed 
points of controversy. Outsiders may be inclined to infer from this 
chronic condition of unrest that medical officers must be a very un- 
manageable and discontented body. The department a few years back 
was making good progress in the direction of contentment under the 
liberal provisions of the warrant of 1879, which had attracted a large 
number of highly-qualified members, when, in January, 1887,a royal 
warrant abolished altogether the so-called relative rank, which was 
the only named rank then or ever possessed by medical officers. AI- 
though the reasons have never been officially avowed, they are well 
understood to have arisen through the reorganization of the Pay Com- 
missariat and Ordnance Departments. 

“When officers in these departments were no longer recruited 
from outside civil sources, but supplied from the combatant branch, the 
latter naturally wished to carry with them to their new duties their 
previous army rank and titles; but this would have brought them into 
awkward collision with the old officers having only departmental titles 
and relative rank ; hence it was resolved to end the difficulty by the 
total abolition of relative rank, and by giving’ to all officers of these 
departments—whether originally civil or otherwise—purely military 
rank and titles. This we believe to be a correct explanation. But 
while that was all very well for the departments named, there was 
seemingly not a thought given to the position in which several hundred 
medical officers would be left by the abolition of what constituted their 
sole military rank.” 

There is, then, a considerable space devoted by the editorial writer 
to the conclusions of Lord Camperdown’s commission, which especially 
declared that medical officers had a “ logical correctness” in the com- 
plaint of having no definite army rank. “It did not, indeed, recom- 
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mend either substantive or honorary titles, but a revival of relative 
rank, in a royal medical staff, with compound consecutive titles, com- 
mencing with surgeon-lieutenant, and running up through the existing 
titles of surgeon-major to surgeon-general.” 

After alluding to other grievances, the editorial remarks: “ While 
these and the rank question remain open the effect will be seriously 
detrimental to the efficiency of the army medical service, and will affect 
both the quantity and quality of candidates seeking admission to the 
service. It is difficult to understand on what principle Mr. Stanhope 
has acted, but it is certain that a more ill-advised policy could scarcely 
have been determined upon than that he has announced, for with the 
report of the committee before them it is impossible to expect medical 
officers to be satisfied. And yet how is it to be expected that the 
interests of the service will be promoted if they are not content?” 

Any one interested in this question should read the paper published 
in the July number of the Journal of the Military Service Institution, 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Woodhull, of the Medical Department, United 
States Army, entitled “The Place of the Medical Department of the 
Army.” 

It is extremely difficult to make extracts from a logical essay,—one 
portion of which so directly hinges upon another,—so we shall not at- 
tempt it, but merely say that Colonel Woodhull makes a plea for posi- 
tive rank for medical officers, and says, referring to the act of February 
11, 1847, that the act, “although apparently placing a special limita- 
tion upon their military functions, really establishes an equality with 
other staff-officers, none of whom is eligible to command outside his 
own department without special assignment. The opinion, by whom- 
soever held, that medical officers are civilians and not military men 
is certainly disposed of on all technical grounds by a study of the act 
referred to and an examination of the commissions that they bear. If 
they are not technically military personages, there are no staff-officers.” 

In the discussion of the paper Brevet Major-General Wesley Merritt, 
United States army, said that he considered Colonel Woodhull’s argu- 
ments for giving medical officers their military titles most convincing. 
“ There is no staff corps,” he remarked, “ which is as intimately associated 
with officers of the line, both in time of war and in peace, as is the Medi- 
cal Department. In my experience there is none which has excited more 
admiration among the fighting men of the army than this. In times of 
danger they are always to the fore, whether it be pestilence or battle that 
threatens. In times of peace they are our pleasannt cultivated com- 
panions, and every officer of the line counts association with this staff 
department to his advantage.” As a matter of general interest we note 
a few instances which Colonel Woodhull gives of the military acts of 


doctors. 
After stating that Davis, in.his “Outlines of International Law,” 
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makes the following definitions: “A combatant is a person who, with 
the special authorization of his government, takes part, either directly or 
indirectly, in the operations of war. The term includes, in addition to 
the troops of the line, all staff-officers, surgeons, and chaplains, officers 
and employés of the supply and transport service, etc. A non-com- 
batant is a resident of a belligerent state who takes no part in the war,” 
—Colonel Woodhull gives us a few instances of the strictly mili- 
tary services of medical men in our own country. After mentioning 
the commanding general at Bunker Hill,—‘ who was known to his 
troops simply as Dr. Warren,”—he speaks of General Mercer, who 
“died in victory” at Princeton, who had been a general practitioner 
of medicine for years before the Revolution. Colonel Edward Hand, 
of the Pennsylvania Rifles,—the predecessors of the “ Buck-Tails” of 
the late war,—who was afterwards a general, and a member of Congress, 
was also a “ general practitioner.” 

Dr. William Eustis was a distinguished medical officer of the Con- 
tinental army, was afterwards Secretary of War from 1809 to 1812, 
besides holding other important offices. In our Civil War one assistant 
surgeon became “colonel of regular infantry, during hostilities a 
general officer commanding a division constantly in the field, and re- 
tired for wounds received in that capacity.” The “intelligence and 
military capacity of another assistant surgeon” gave the army, and, 
indeed, the whole naval and military world, the best organized system 
of military igeats, and one that under the test of war was both efficient 
and unique.” 

Colonel Woodhull says that he has personal kevetilie of officers 
now in the line who were physicians by profession,—no doubt entered 
from services in the war. 

The late Surgeon-General Lawson, of the army, was a lieutenant- 
colonel of volunteers in the Florida _— while still holding his medi- 
cal commission. 

“There is evidently, then, no inherent incompetence that unfits 
physicians as such from learning the art of war and to command troops 
as efficiently as any other men not specially bred to it from youth, with 
the probability that their trained minds would acquire the. principles 
more speedily than raw civilians lacking both military and scholastic 
culture. By the art of war and the exercise of command I mean 
the higher military functions, and not the mere memorizing of drill 
formations that every smart sergeant knows as well as his officers.” 

“Tt is self-evident that there is no rear in an Indian fight, and that 
one scalp is as acceptable as another to a savage foe. Grasson fell 
at St. Clair’s defeat. Gatlin perished with Dade, as Lord with Custer, 
and within the past five years Maddox was killed in an Apache affair.” 

“Tn the latest severe Indian campaign a young medical officer, happily 
unharmed, was complimented in order for his conduct as a soldier.” 
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Many other instances of a like nature are quoted, but we have not 
room for them, and therefore only add that Colonel Woodhull says, 
“Tt is my contention that in military life the medical officer should be 
known by his military designation through its various grades. I know 
that this is a hard saying at its first expression to most of the line, and 
to many of the medical staff on whom the unaccustomed title will rest 
uneasily. The latter will repeat the ad captandum statement that the 
President himself can make no man a doctor ; to which is the rejoinder 
that under the law the President can make no man a colonel in the 
Medical Department excepting as he makes himself. Others will say 
that his commission reads surgeon or assistant surgeon, let him be con- 
tent. So are the supply officers commissioned quartermasters or assist- 
ant quartermasters and commissaries of subsistence ; but a wholesome 
experience has settled that the captain, major, and so forth of the various 
departments are the suitable titles for their address,” 


A daily paper says, “ The Chickamauga battle-field is now likely to 
become second only to Gettysburg as a point of public interest and 
resort. The passage by the House of the bill appropriating the liberal 
sum of one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars for acquiring 
the land and turning it into a national military park has been followed 
by a prompt recommendation of concurrence from the Senate committee. 
While Gettysburg has a peculiar distinction as the most tremendous 
engagement of the war, and one also whose vast importance in every 
way is conceded, yet it is no more than fair that some great battle-field 
in the Western campaigns should be chosen in like manner for conver- 
sion into a military park. The claims of Chickamauga to be selected 
for this purpose have been successfully urged. The battle there fought 
was, indeed, tactically, a Confederate victory, but it is proposed to 
take in, as approaches to the Chickamauga park, upon due cessions 
from the States of Tennessee and Georgia, the public roads along 
Missionary Ridge, which were the scene of a great Union victory. 
Union and Confederate veterans, at all events, have joined in this 
movement; and, considering the magnificent soldiership of Thomas 
at Chickamauga and the stubborn bravery of those who stood by him, 
there is certainly much for the Union forces to be proud of in that 
battle, just as there was fame for losers as well as winners at Gettys- 
burg. 


Here is an idea for those of our States which are paying particular 
attention to the improvement and annual training of their troops,— 
the system of accident assurance, which has existed in Switzerland for 
some years, we believe, in regard to those who become sick or injured 
during the training. We must remember that Switzerland has prob- 
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ably the best militia system of the world; and its military bureau 
makes a contract with the “Zurich,” an accident company, which 
covers all the officers, sub-officers, and soldiers who take part in the 
school of recruits, and who do not formally object to the arrangement. 

The premium is eighty centimes for sub-officers and soldiers of 
infantry, medical department and staff; one franc for the staff itself, 
the cavalry, the artillery, the “ génie,” and the orderly officers. It is 
fixed at three francs for unmounted infantry officers, for officers of 
ambulance and sanitation, and for commissaries, For other officers it 
is three francs ten centimes. 

In case of death or total incapacity the “ Zurich” pays ten thousand 
francs for an officer, and three thousand francs for a sub-officer or 
soldier. A proportional sum is payable in case of partial disability. 
Accidents requiring medical treatment bring ten francs per diem for an 
officer, and three frances for a sub-officer or soldier. 


In the “Comment and Criticism” of the Journal of the Military 
Service Institution, referring to a proposal contained in the May 
number for regimental courts of honor, Colonel John Hamilton, 
after some previous remarks, says, “As to the oft-quoted higher tone 
of the ‘old Army,’ it must be accepted with considerable qualification. 
That army was certainly more homogeneous, and, being smaller, it was 
more easily ruled by a more quickly formed ‘public opinion. But the 
‘old Army’ had its own scandals, selfishness, and unworthy perversions 
of duty. To ameliorate present evils probably the best way would be 
for each officer to bear himself towards an unworthy member as a high 
sense of duty should direct. Combinations are certainly dangerous, 
and a court of honor would be as likely to err under an organized 
prejudice as to reach truth or justice. Above all keep us from a regi- 
mental honor court. In a great majority of the matters that would 
fall under its investigation, long and complicated entanglements would 
render unraveling inipossible, and it would leave resentments behind 
more embittering than the original situation.” 


In an article on the “Smoke Attack, as shown to the German 
emperor by Colonel Crease,” on the glacis of Fort Cumberland, in 
August last, Mr. Mark Hamilton says, “ What really took place was 
as follows: At one thousand yards from the defender’s main position, 
the firing line opened fire at four hundred yards on a detached post 
and commenced to advance by alternate rushes of sections, the supports 
and reserves coming up at the double. From this point, where the 
fire of the first line commenced, up to the end of the manceuvre, the 
ground was strewn, not only by the usual ‘ casualties,’ but by smoke- 
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cases, which had dropped from the men’s belts at every step, and by 
their owners, who were delayed in picking up the lost property. 
However, the supports and reserves were gradually absorbed in the 
usual way, the detached. post was set on fire by the defenders and 
deserted, and; a halt being made at five hundred yards, some semblance 
of order was restored. A few of the smoke-cases were lighted, and 
the advance by alternate companies was commenced. After this the 
volleys were a complete failure in almost every case, as half the men 
were too much engaged in managing an intractable smoke-case to 
remember to load, or too much startled by a burst of flame or smoke 
from a comrade’s case to fire at the captain’s order. There was also a 
strong predilection among the men to volunteer for the honorable posi- 
tion of ‘a casualty,’ as the smoke was not a pleasant addition to the 
natural fatigues of the attack, and it was by no means easy to check 
this tendency, because the officers were so blinded by the smoke that 
they were unable to distinguish the flanks of their respective compa- 
nies, or to see how their orders were carried out. Moreover, the men 
preferred to drop the cases rather than light them, and in one company 
most of the cases were lit by a small but energetic drummer, who was 
having a ‘really happy day’ among the ‘ fire-works.’ 

“ However, some of the men and some of the cases reached the 
critical stage, much to the credit of their blinded officers; and here.a 
fairly thick cloud and a good deal of noise was produced, under cover 
of which the second line really managed to steal up quite unseen by 
the defenders. This was certainly the strong point of the scheme, for 
not only the second line, but also the attacking artillery managed to 
come to close quarters quite unobserved. 

“The practice also certainly served another purpose. The utter 
confusion produced in the firing line, and the consequent loss of control 
over the men, made it more nearly represent the conditions of actual 
combat than is usually the case in a peace manoeuvre. 

“During the half hour following the imaginary capture of the 
position, an impenetrable cloud of smoke rose in & continuous volume 
from the alignment, where independent fire had been carried on, which 
argued well for the smoke-screen if time and opportunity were only 
given to develop it properly. 

“ The disadvantages, as shown in this instance, may be enumerated : 

“1, Although the first line had only carried forty rounds of blank 
ammunition, they had been considerably overladen. 

“2. The firing line had been much disordered, both in the regu- 
larity of their advance and in their fire-discipline, by the extra care 
needed to carry and light the cases. 

“3, The men of the firing line had not received one particle of 
cover from the smoke-cases they had so laboriously carried to the end. 

“4, The attack had been much delayed by the time employed in 
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lighting and picking up the eases. On the other hand, however, the 
first line had created a smoke-curtain thick enough to enable the second 
line and artillery to be brought to. the front entirely unperceived by 
the defenders, and this is all that the inventor urges in support of his 
system.” 


The daily papers some time ago announced that the Russian gov- 
ernment had declined the proposals of a well-known American for the 
construction of the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 

Indeed, we do not see, after the wonderful performance of General 
Annenkoff, in the building of the Trans-Caspian Railroad, why Russia 
should not do the work for herself. A railroad connecting the Euro- 
pean Russian system with the extreme limits of Siberia has become a 
necessity, principally for political and strategic reasons. Vladivostock 
is of course the ultimate point of issue for any such road, as from that 
post Russia must hereafter look out for and defend her interests in 
the China Seas and Japan. 

The true point of departure of the Trans-Siberian Railroad is said 
to be the city of Omsk; and thence the distance is immense, and in 
the winter the journey by rail to the Pacific will be a matter of many 
days and severe work, even with steam. 

Omsk is the chief city of Western Siberia, and Irkoutsk is the 
capital of Eastern Siberia, and these great countries have many sub- 
divisions, each having its own responsible head ; but the province of 
the Amour, more strictly military in government than the other parts 
of this immense territory, is divided into “ regiments” and “ battalions” 
of cossacks. 

Siberia contains something else than swampy and frozen plains, and 
it is well known that portions of this immense Asiatic domain are rich 
in minerals, which an easy means of transportation will throw open to 
commerce. That part which borders upon China is more particularly 
a country with a great future, for it has virgin forests, a great extent 
of agricultural land, and extensive deposits of coal and of the precious 
metals, 

Siberia has at present about six millions of inhabitants, although 
any real settlement or even knowledge of a large extent of the country 
only dates from 1805,—at which time a Russian embassy was sent 
overland to China. Since then scientific explorers, and officers of both 
army and navy, have made this vast quarter of the world the scene of 
their labors, and, under the auspices of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, have surveyed and mapped it in a thorough way. Most of 
the labor has been performed by military men, whose physical exer- 
tions have only been equaled _ their intelligence and perseverance 
under difficulties. 
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In a long article “& propos des mancuvres navale,” M. Weyl, the 
veteran naval writer of Le Yacht, reviews the results of the grand 
movements of the three principal European fleets during the past 
summer. M. Weyl is of a more impartial or judicial temperament 
than many of his countrymen, and his words are always sure to com- 
mand attention, both at home and abroad. Of the Italian fleet he 
thinks that we know least, and that the smooth seas and calm weather 
which exist at the season of manceuvres in the Mediterranean prevented 
their seamen from fully testing the value of either their machinery or 
guns. With this opinion the Esercite Militare seems to coincide. 

Of the English manceuvres M. Wey] says that they compare very 
favorably with those of his own nation, albeit both French and 
English fleets showed deficiencies enough. The Army and Navy 
Gazette, in noticing M. Weyl’s article, says,— 

“To assemble a fleet composed on the one hand of ships that have 
been some time in commission, with which their officers and crews are 
well acquainted, and in which they feel every confidence, and on the 
other of ships fitted out in a hurry with scratch crews and officers who 
know nothing about them, and to send this heterogeneous mob of 
vessels to sea to study tactics and expect it to work harmoniously and 
smoothly, this seems to M. Weyl pure folly. In England there was 
no clap-trap of surprise orders by telegraph. Everything was pre- 
pared beforehand ; every man knew his station and went straight to it 
when he was ordered. It was recognized that a great war will be pre- 
ceded by negotiations, and that there will be time to arm while diplo- 
matists are wrangling. Thus, although as a striking spectacle the 
British manceuvres have been a failure, there has nevertheless been a 
real mobilization, and it is quite certain that valuable lessons will be 
drawn from them. 

“This is all very nice; but is it so sure that if a nation, or combi- 
nation of nations, has—probably not without many inward misgivings 
and quakings—once made up its mind to engage in naval war with 
Great Britain, there will be much negotiation and diplomacy before- 
hand? Is it not more likely that, casting international public opinion 
and politeness to the winds, war will be declared suddenly in the hope 
of striking an unforeseen and telling blow before we are ready? In 
that case the French plan of mobilizing by telegraph and getting the 
ships away in forty hours might have its advantages. But as things 
are it is a plan we could never adopt, because—to mention but one 
reason out of many, in spite of all the circulars about having one-third 
of the engine-room complement always told off to and aboard of the 
ships in the steam reserves—it is frequently the case, even when no 
manceuvres are going on, that they have not one-sixth. 

“'M. Weyl comments on the exploits of the Alderney flotilla of 
torpedo-boats, and says that, whether they played the game or not, 
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there can be no question as to the dash and endurance of their officers. 
They worked very hard indeed, and it would have been a serious 
matter for the British fleet had the surprises that took place been real © 
war. It is to be observed, too, that the English boats discharge real 
torpedoes, with a practice-cap fitted on their nozzles, whereas in France 
the commander of a boat merely burns a Coston light when he chooses 
to consider himself within striking distance. Hence the French 
officers are apt to claim results that would be impossible to English 
ones. The extensive use of the torpedo-boats in the Channel has 
shown what an enormous wear-and-tear there would be in a large 
squadron of them through accidents of various kinds, and this is a 
lesson that should be taken careful note of. English critics, says the 
writer, are now insisting on various improvements in the personnel of 
the fleet, after pointing out numerous defects that are probably common 
to all navies, as they are certainly not absent from the French. The 
English manceuvres have clearly proved that torpedo-boats, well 
found and skilfully handled, are most formidable weapons even at a 
considerable distance from their shore base, and it is something if this 
has been impressed on us. M. Weyl promises to go more fully into 
the subject on a future occasion.” 

The same paper, speaking of recent complaints of English naval. 
officers on the subject of “leave,” says,— 

“The following comparisons between the French navy and our 
own will be of interest to our naval readers; and considering the 
bitter complaints that we constantly hear from lieutenants, it might be 
worth the while of our admiralty to take a leaf out of the French book : 

“1. Their officers never serve away from France for more than 
two years at a time, and when they come home get three months’ full- 
pay leave as a right, during which they are never appointed to a ship 
except in case of war. 

“2. All their service counts towards pension, for which a lieutenant 
has to serve twenty-five years; but this is usually completed by the 
age of forty-one. As time at the naval school counts, only five years’ 
actual sea-time is necessary. 

“3. Lieutenants keep no night-watch in harbor, and expect before 
long to be relieved of all harbor wateh. At sea, as they have no 
‘ salt-horse’ lieutenants, every one keeps a watch, be he navigator, 
gunnery, or torpedo lieutenant. 

“4, They are practically certain to be commanders after fourteen 
years, and are advanced in the proportion of two by seniority and one 
by selection. 

“5. If ordered home from a foreign station, they not only have 
the whole of their passage paid, but get one pound a day as well for 
every day of land journey outside France, while in France officers 
travel for a quarter the railway fare. 
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“6. In addition to their pay and ration, each officer gets two shil- 
lings sixpence a day table-money, over and above the one pound a 
month that the steward gets from the government for the table. They 
are obliged to cater for themselves. 

“7, Annually, every officer has to write an essay or letter about 
the navy ; this is their medium for making their grievances known to 
their superiors. 

“8, As more pay and more leave is earned by service abroad, there 
is an inducement to go to sea. 

“These are some of the points of difference between the two ser- 
vices, and we feel sure that we should hear less of grumbling and dis- 
satisfaction among naval officers if the conditions in our navy were 
more like theirs, especially in the matters of leave and length of ab- 
sence from home.” 


During the past summer two stout volumes have been added to 
that remarkable compilation, ‘The Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies” (being Serials 46 and 47 of that publication), and 
treating especially of the operations against Forts Sumter and 
Wagner, and the construction of the well-known “Swamp Angel” 
battery. This publication must prove of lasting utility to military 
engineers, and instructive in a high degree to all military and naval 
men, from the fact of the operations of the two branches of the ser- 
vice having been dependent upon each other for so long a space, and 
conducted, for the most part, with cordial good will. The authentic 
records of the early attempts of torpedo-boats, while they may not be 
very instructive, are still interesting as connected with the history of 
the subject. The “ Ironsides” escaped destruction, in all probability, 
from having her outboard delivery on the port side,—and we remember 
the fate of the “ Housatonic,” “ Commodore Jones,” and other vessels. 
The “ Ironsides” once lay for a long time right over a huge torpedo. 
She was exactly over it, by the bearings, but the Confederate officers 
in charge of the interesting proceeding of “ hoisting her” could not get 
their batteries and wires to work, and in due time the dear old craft 
moved off in that deliberate way which characterized her, and the 
grand chance of destroying their bée noir was lost. 

In this conneetion we may refer to a work entitled “The Defense 
of Charleston Harbor, including. Fort Sumter and the Adjacent 
Islands, 1863-1865,” by John Johnson, formerly major of engineers 
in the service of the Confederate States. Published in Charleston, 
South Carolina, in 1890. , 

Apart from its peculiar value as a military work of high character, 
instructive in the extreme, giving at every page facts of which no 
engineer or artillery officer could afford to be ignorant, its tone is 


excellent. 
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Major Johnson remarks: “After all, the verdict of posterity will 
be the surest. It may not yet be full time for mature opinion, but 
already the passions of the combatants have cooled, and their judgment 
of one another is becoming yearly more just and more generous. The 
North has impressed the South with the national idea,—a motive new 
and strange to the latter, but destined in the providence of God to lead 
both sections, united in one people, to higher and grander achieve- 
ments as the years roll on.” Who that served during those trying 
times could have ever believed that such sentiments would come from 
the heart of secession,—albeit emanating from one of the wisest heads 
and most determined defenders of Charleston ? 


One seldom sees a more interesting number of the Proceedings of 
the United States Naval Institute than the last. It contains a long 
and exhaustive article on “‘ Navy Boats,” by Ensign A. A. Ackerman, 
United States navy; a description of the “ Howell Automobile Tor- 
pedo,” by G. W. Very, formerly of the navy; “ Desertion and the 
Bertillon System for the Identification of Persons,” by Lieutenant 
Alexander McCrackin, United States navy; “Naval Training,” by 
Rear-Admiral 8. B. Luce, United States navy, with a discussion ; and 
professional and bibliographical notes. 

We are glad to see the Bertillon system well explained, because it 
is a necessity in connection with the recruiting system; and the paper 
on the Howell torpedo is most satisfactory, and well illustrated,— 
making plain some points not generally understood before by most 
of us. 

In regard to Mr. Ackerman’s article, we may say that it is a self- 
evident proposition that no naval vessel can be thoroughly equipped 
and effective without serviceable boats. In the old days they used to 
judge of the neatness, discipline, and efficiency of a new-comer on a 
station by the condition of her boats and their crews; and, at that 
time, it was not a bad criticism. Dirty boats and slovenly crews might 
be commented upon,—that was the fault of the ship’s officers,—but 
badly-modeled boats were a dispensation, and a misfortune, owing to 
the deus ex machind,—the master boat-builder at the navy-yard where 
the ship happened to fit out, and the dictum of that authority and of 
his master, the old-fashioned “ naval constructor,” no first lieutenant 
who had his wits about him ran counter to. If he did, his own pet 
little ideas about “ fittings” were apt to come off rather badly. 

Those whose sea-service has been sufficient to enable them to 
realize the varied circumstances under which boat-service may be per- 
formed, can recall lamentable losses from boat accidents, some of which 
may have been due to the character of the boats employed, and will 
rejoice at well-meant and systematic efforts, such as those of Mr. 
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Ackerman, to reduce the building of navy boats to a scientific and 
uniform basis. 

There are times in a cruise when the saving of human life, or even 
the honor of the service and of the country may depend upon a land- 
ing through surf, the crossing of an angry bar, or the boarding of a 
ship in a very rough sea. The best officers and crews, handicapped by 
a bad boat, can often do little, under such circumstances, and some- 
times sacrifice their own lives. 

As we write, a dozen exciting boating episodes of the old times 
come to mind: the crossing of African bars; the boarding of vessels 
in a heavy sea; the rescue of a man overboard in stormy times; the 
“ pitch-poling” of a boat on the coast survey; the “long agony” of a 
boat expedition after pirates on the iron-bound coast north of Hong- 
Kong, with the cold northeast monsoon blowing its freshest,—and other 
experiences when steam-launches were not. But best of all, we re- 
member a certain boat,—the third cutter of the frigate “Congress,” on 
the Brazil station, “ before the war.” 

She was really a wonderful boat ; called the “whale-boat,” because 
she was sharp at both ends. But in most respects she was not much 
like a whale-boat. 

As the “ ward-room boat” she traveled very regularly, and under 
all kinds of difficulties of wind and current, the road between the 
inner harbor and the “Outer Roads” of Montevideo. At the coming 
on of a “ pampero” she was the last boat off, and, after two or three 
days of hard blow and fearful current, she was the first to lower and 
go ashore. The French and English flag-ships, which lay near us, 
used to wonder at that “devil of a boat;” and as for ourselves,—we 
loved her, and bet on her, and got fine boat-cloths and cushions for 
her ; and we trusted our lives to her on some occasions when we should 
not have done so, perhaps. 

Now, this was only a common quarter-boat, to hoist to the straight, 
old-fashioned timber davits of a frigate, and she was alike at both ends, 
with a good deal of sheer, carvel-built, of pine, light and elastic. Her 
own crew of ten men and a coxswain could almost hoist her, on a 
pinch, the great distance she had to come. She had two lug-sails and 
a little rag of jib. Exactly how long she was we do not remember,— 
but she had not very great beam for her length. Perhaps one reason 
why she was so good was thai she had a first-rate coxswain, who, with 
his boat’s crew, were all Americans, and seldom changed. They were 
like one man, and their coxswain had perfect control of them. 

After all this one may naturally ask if this fine boat—acknowl- 
edged to be the best on the station of any nationality—had her lines 
and dimensions taken, and sent home for proper use. Not at all. So 
far as we know, she was evolved from the inner consciousness of the 
master boat-builder at the old Philadelphia Navy-Yard. Her patterns 
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were no doubt long ago burnt up to boil glue-pots, and her bottom was 
blown out by the “ Merrimac” on the 8th of March, 1862. 
Sic transit gloria scaphe ! 


Speaking of boats, that seems to have been a remarkable success of 
the steam life-boat, in England. The Nautical Magazine remarks : 

“The new steam life-boat, ‘Duke of Northumberland,’ which 
owes its existence to the enterprise and ingenuity of the firm of Messrs. 
R. and H. Green, had a trial-trip recently on the Thames, commencing 
from Blackwall Pier. The boat is driven by a turbine, which is 
worked by steam, the water drawn in by one channel and ejected by 
another, forcing the vessel forward. The principal particulars are as 
follows: Length, fifty feet; beam, molded, twelve feet; breadth, ex- 
treme, fourteen feet three and three-quarters inches; draught, loaded 
(extreme) with three tons of coal, thirty passengers, nine crew, and full 
outfit, three feet three inches displacement at this draught, twenty-one 
tons; I.H.P.,one hundred and seventy. The measured mile sea-trials 
gave a mean speed of eight and four-tenths knots. The trials of the 
manceuvring power showed it to be very good, both by rudder and 
turbine. At full speed, with the rudder, a half-circle was made in 
thirty-five seconds, and full circle in fifty seconds. Going slowly, with 
rudder and turbine, the full circle was made in forty seconds, and with 
turbine alone, in fifty-two seconds. By working the levers on deck, 
the boat was brought from full speed to a dead stop in thirty-two 
seconds, and from a dead stop to full speed in four seconds. The 
engines are of the horizontal compound surface-condensing type, cylin- 
ders eight and one-half inches, and fourteen and one-half inches 
diameter, twelve-inch stroke. The boiler is Thornycroft’s patent 
tubulous pattern. The turbine delivers water through the outlets at 
a rate of one ton per second, and draws its supply through a vertical 
scoop-shaped inlet in the bottom.” 


Admiral Luce’s paper on “ Naval Training” is the piece de résist- 
ance of the number of the Proceedings of the Naval Institute which we 
have been noticing. With the discussion it takes a large portion of the 
number. It is impossible to quote from an article of this nature, and 
yet give the argument without taking too much space; but every mili- 
tary and naval man who is interested in his profession will read it with 
interest and instruction. By a coincidence, as we write these lines, we 
come upon a book entitled “Old Sea Wrigs, Ways, and Words in the 
Days of Oak and Hemp,” which, though not written by a professional 
sailor, apparently, is interesting from more than one point of view. 
The author, Mr. Leslie, seems to take serious alarm at the decline of 
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seamanship,—that is, of the art and practice of sailing, among the 
officers and crews of the British navy, if mastless steamers are to 
become their principal means of instruction, and wants to know what 
will become of a mastless cruiser, broken down in mid-ocean, in a 
heavy gale? “The days of oak and hemp, of canvas and rigging 
capable of infinite shifts and adjustments to every change of wind and 
weather, bred the most knowing sailors, who were skillful in various 
handy services, as well as brave in fighting. It will be a national dis- 


aster,” Mr. Leslie says, “if England ceases to rear and train such 


men.” 


We remember the “ Jaudator temporis acti,” but we can’t find it in 
our hearts to disagree with him; and that reminds us of a clever 
sketch in the Illustrated Naval and Military Magazine, by one who 
chooses the nom de plume of “ Navalis,” and whose sprightliness has a 
touch of Marryatt. He is speaking of a gunnery lieutenant, Mr. 
Radius, an early graduate of the “ Excellent,” and of -his struggles to 
introduce his ideas in a cruising frigate. 

They are making sail, in chase, and the first lieutenant sings out : 

“ Nearly ready with that main topmast stu’n’-sail, Mr. Radius?” 
(Who, being third lieutenant, superintended at the gangway.) 

“All ready, sir.” 

“Haul taut! Trice up! Rig out! Sway!” And the men on 
the halyards charged along the deck ; but the sail, instead of gracefully 
swelling into a huge wind-bag, became a confusion of tangled ropes 
and canvas. 

“Walk back!” thundered the first lieutenant. ‘Gear bent foul ; 
always the way. Who bent the gear, Mr. Radius?” 

“One of the seamen-gunners, sir.” 

“Ah! Don’t wonder, then. Now, gather in the sail, and send a 
sailor to rebend the gear. Your educated men again, sir,” sotto voce to 
the captain, who nodded depreciatingly, and pursed up his lips, as if it 
were indeed a very serious look-out for everybody to have these fellows 
on board. 

This same agreeable writer touches upon a point which has no 
doubt puzzled many a reader on naval subjects as much as how the 
ancients worked efficiently so many banks of oars, as they are said to 
have done,—and that is, the form of mediseval sea-going vessels. 

He is certainly right in denouncing as nonsense the absurd pictures 
given us of medisval vessels, which pictures are copied from one book 
to another, while the original designs were copied from illustrated 
manuscripts, or from coins and medals, or heraldic paintings. In these 
“the medieval ships are short tubs shaped like half a walnut shell, 
with low freeboard amidship, and poop and forecastle towering to an 
‘enormous height, and encumbered with massive timber structures, and 
with a huge mast, topped by a heavy platform and box, while the 
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single great sail, always blown to the full, completes a fabric of mani- 
fest helplessness. 

The writer expresses what we have all felt, from boyhood, in look- 
ing at such pictures,—and yet, by dint of constantly seeing them re- 
peated in works supposed to be learned and archeological, we have 
forced ourselves to believe that those people actually did put to sea in 
such craft. 

In the author’s opinion, the English ships of the fourteenth century 
were probably not very unlike the surviving Norman “ Chasse- 
marée,”—a heavily-built, sea-worthy, three-masted lugger, with a bluff, 
lofty bow, high-peaked fore and aft sails, with sometimes a main top- 
sail, such as may to-day be seen bringing cargoes of potatoes, onions, 
and other vegetable produce across the channel from Normandy to 
England. 


The great Italian battle-ship “Sardegna,” just launched, is thus 
described by the Esercito Italiano: 

“Her length is four hundred and eleven feet, her beam seventy- 
five feet six inches, and her mean depth twenty-eight feet eight inches 
(twenty-eight feet four inches fore and twenty-nine feet aft). Her dis- 
placement is 13,800 tons. She will carry six hundred and fifty sea- 
men and twenty-one officers. The armament will consist of four 
68-ton guns, eight guns of one hundred and fifty-two millimetres, and 
sixteen of one hundred and twenty millimetres, as well as many light 
quick-firing and machine-guns, etc. The ship will have four triple- 
expansion engines, developing 22,800 horse-power, and expected to 
give a speed of eighteen knots. The boilers will be eighteen in 
number (and two auxiliary), grouped twelve fore and six aft of the 
engines. Both engines and boilers, as in the ‘Lombardia,’ will be 
supplied by the firm of Hawthorn-Guppy, of Naples. The armored 
deck extends from bow to stern, and is below the water-line. Its 
plates are of varying thickness. Beneath them are the chief and aux- 
iliary engines, as well as the steering apparatus and other vital parts of 
the ship. The battery-deck is above, and the space between is divided 
by partitions and bulkheads into water-tight compartments, which, it 
is said, can be largely used for the reserve of coal. Above all is the 
covering deck. An armored turret rises in the bows and another at 
the stern for the heavy guns, covered with thirty-five-centimetre 
(thirteen and seventy-eight-hundredths inches) plates. The framework 
of the ship is entirely of steel. She has been built from the plans of 
Signor Brin, Minister of Marine, and her total cost will be 32,000,000 
lire. 

“ The ‘ Lombardia,’ which was launched at Castellamare in July, is 
a torpedo-cruiser, built from the designs of Signor Eduardo Masdea, 
and is one of a series of four, of which the ‘ Liguria,’ ‘Umbria,’ and 
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‘Etruria’ are now in course of construction. The ‘Lombardia’ is a 
ram and barbette ship, with an armored deck, and is built on the 
cellular system, with a steel framework. She has two screws, and her 
engines, which have been supplied by the Neapolitan firm of Haw- 
thorn-Guppy, are two in number, on the triple-expansion system, with 
horizontal cylinders, each driving one of the screws. They develop 
6500 horse-power, and are supplied by four tubular boilers in couples. 
The length of the ship is two hundred and sixty-two feet six inches, 
her beam thirty-nine feet four inches, and her depth amidships about 
fifteen feet. The armament of the ‘ Lombardia’ is not unlike that of 
the ‘ Dogali.” In addition to her ram, torpedo-tubes above and below 
water, and machine-guns, she will carry four guns of one hundred and 
fifty-two millimetres (nearly six inches) and four of one hundred and 
twenty millimetres (less than five inches).” 


That well-known writer, Mr. Frederick Greenwood, is not consola- 
tory to his countrymen in a late article in the Contemporary Review, en- 
titled “ Britain ‘Fin de Siécle’” Among other things he remarks: 
“ With firmer ground beneath us, in our own land, we should be able to 
look with less concern to what is going on abroad, and to the very 
different place that England holds in the world, as compared with its 
all-commanding position fifty years since. Undoubtedly the nation is 


richer and stronger by far than it was then in everything that can be 
expressed statistically. Population, imports, exports, consumption per 
head, cash reserves, carrier-ships, war-ships, guns and stores, all that 
can speak by figures of wealth and might, tell us that we are a far 
stronger people than we were in the fifties, And as far as the material 
comfort of the people is concerned there is no drawback to the state- 
ment. But as to the rest, strength is relative in this world of everlast- 
ing combat; and riches are useless when they lie beyond the pale of re- 
source in time of need. As soon as we begin to estimate our strength 
by comparison—the other way being merely ridiculous—the truth comes 
out that England can no longer boast of being the dominating power of 
the world. This she was, beyond all question, fifty years ago, even 
later ; and it was not only a matter of pride, of just and noble pride, 
but of very considerable profit; the full value of which, however, has 
yet to be found out. Whether it be because the general mass of 
Englishmen have been blinded to the change by the actual advance of 
the country in wealth, in ‘ colonial expansion,’ and to some extent in 
war equipment, or whether they do not choose to acknowledge a down- 
come of which they are nevertheless aware, it is impossible to say ; but 
the fact is that they seem to be entirely unconscious that anything of 
the kind has happened. . . . Of the two things, it is easier to assert 
that this same loss of authority in Europe is of no consequence than to 
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deny that it has happened ; and yet there would be little difficulty in 
showing that here the word ‘authority’ is no very distant synonym 
of ‘existence.’ To be sure, Dutchmen exist, though Holland paled 
out of sight many years ago. . As to the facts, it is a matter of demon- 
stration, from a series of events ending with the cession of Heligoland, 
that the British government no longer gives but takes the word of 
command. Is there a question whether Britain or another power shall 
go to the wall ?—has the mere wish of one a greater weight than that of 
the other? We know what the decision would have been not very long 
since, and we see where yielding has become habitual now.” 

Speaking of the African “deal,” and the cession of Heligoland 
following close upon it, Mr. Greenwood goes on to say: “ But far 
deeper considerations had to be neglected in yielding to the emperor’s 
desire. While the two governments were engaged in the delimitation 
conflict (for conflict it was from first to last) the whole world watched 
it, awaiting the issue with the interest that attends a cock-fight. We 
were to see who would prevail when that youthful god of war, the 
German emperor, pitted his will against British tenacity. The conflict 
over the world sees the Briton, who has not been allowed much success 
in Africa, scampering off to haul down his country’s flag from one of 
her outposts in Europe. 

“‘T read here and there that this is nothing. I am sure it signifies a 
great deal both as to origin and consequence ; and some measure of its 
meaning any one who needs it may obtain by asking himself whether 
there is a power in Europe of which England would dare to demand 
what has been delivered in her name. France? Russia? Austria? 
Germany herself? Portugal, perhaps; Spain, hardly. Or, what if a 
similar proposal had been made to the United States ?” 


During the late Italian naval grand manceuvres, one hundred 
carrier-pigeons, from the depot at Piacenza, were used in keeping up 
communication between the fleet when at sea and the continent. 
They were taken on board of the division which represented the 
kingdom, as against a hostile feet. 

Excellent results were obtained, and there were very few losses, 
the birds seeming to have been exceedingly well trained. 

Another trial with pigeons, which was equally interesting, took place 
during the grand manceuvres which took place in the neighborhood of 
Montechiaro, where the land forces communicated with Ancona by 
means of pigeons, which had been reared at the latter place. From 
Ancona dispatches were sent to Rome by means of pigeons raised in 
Monte Mario. The first stage for these birds was, in a direct line, 
more than three hundred kilometres; the second, while of only two 
hundred kilometres, was much more difficult, because the birds had to 
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cross the Apennines, where thunder-storms are frequent, and perma- 
nent bad weather is quite common. 

Each day, at the termination of the field-work, dispatches were 
sent from Montechiaro, which arrived in Ancona in the evening, and 
went on to Rome early next morning. The time employed by the 
pigeons in covering the distance between Ancona and Rome was about 


five hours. 


Some attempt has been made by ill-disposed papers abroad to 
attribute some political object to the visit of the Comte de Paris to 
this country. We received him gladly as a former officer of General 
McClellan’s staff, and as the author of an elaborate, and—considering 
all things—the best digested, history of the military operations of the 
Civil War which has appeared up to this time, if we take the subject as 
a whole. Of course, the history of the war has not been written; but 
the mémoires pour servir are accumulating, and in the course of the 
next generation it may be forthcoming. 

The best evidence of the footing upon which the distinguished 
visitor was received may be found in the wording of the invitation 
issued by the Pennsylvania Commandery of the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion,—the Mother Commandery of the United States,—which 
invited its guests to a reception to be tendered to “ Companion Cap- 
tain Philippe Comte de Paris.” 


We have before this had occasion to mention the Railway Army Corps 
of Russia, which especially distinguished itself in the building of the 
Trans-Caspian Railway. Last summer eight companies of this special 
corps were detailed to build a line from the town of Loutzk to 
Kivertsi, in Volhynia; to begin on August 13 and to be finished on 
the 5th of September, three days before the beginning of the ma- 
neeuvres at which the emperor was to be present. The distance was 
fifteen kilometres, of which five were across a swampy wood, and the 
remaining ten in an open but rather undulating country. A telegraph 
line was to be built alongside the road ; a station at Loutzk ; and three 
wooden bridges, each six metres in length. The road-bed was of the 
regular width for a single track, and up to the standard in permanent 
construction. 

The accomplishment of the work within the specified time, by that 
number of men, is considered by military critics to have been a re- 
markably successful operation. 


The merits of the insurrection at Ticino are hardly to be discussed 
by outsiders until more light is thrown upon its causes. Those who 
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have visited that romantic region, and sailed upon the picturesque 
lakes Lugano and Maggiore, will recall the fact that the manners and 
customs, as well as the industries and surroundings of the people, are 
rather Italian than Swiss, 

Yet it seems hard to understand why they shouldjwish to quarrel 
with the republic,—for their taxes, their service under arms, and other 
public dues, must be infinitely lighter than if they belonged, as they 
really do, geographically, to the peninsular kingdom. 

As for powers of suppression of rebellion, the Swiss army is good 
enough to win the approval of the best judges among their more 
powerful neighbors, who, both French and German, have the best of 
reasons for knowing what Swiss military power is, and what it is 
worth. 

As a whole it is a poor country, with a sparse population in pro- 
portion to its extent. Travelers, who yearly add so many millions to 
its resources, would say that it was impossible that two hundred thou- 
sand well-trained soldiers could be at once called to her defense. Yet 
there are that many soldiers—perhaps more—available, who, while 
without continuous service like that of their neighbors, are trained 
men, and have been under instruction and discipline from boyhood. 

A writer says, “ The Swiss have had no regular army composed of 
troops on foot for years; but they have military institutions forming 
part of every-day existence ; and they profit by them so well from 
youth to age, and have such simple practical arrangements, that a well- 
articulated army seems at a signal to spring from the ground in 
marching order,—what is more, does march ahd mancuvre, and would 
fight, if need were, after the fashion of their valiant forefathers. It 
is a triumphant example of genuine economy in the generation, organ- 
ization, and application of force to produce the greatest results by the 
smallest means, 

“ How is it done? Military service is obligatory, a grievance in 
most countries, but not in Switzerland, which is the only place where 
young fellows complain when they are not included in the list of those 
liable to military service. That service only lasts six weeks in the 
year, but then the men are already in training and especially good 
shots. After the first year, the man liable to service exercises every 
two years, for sixteen days, until he has served ten years, when he 
goes into a reserved list. It is rather curious that, with a people 
brought up to compete at small-arm shooting,—a national sport, in 
fact,—the artillery is said to be the favorite service. The guns are 
said to be well horsed, but the cavalry, as we would naturally sup- 
pose, is the deficient body. The troops as a whole, however, may be 
considered, from their training on mountain roads, as what Stonewall 
Jackson called foot-cavalry.” ; 

The Swiss have been soldiers for centuries, and have served on 
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many fields, and it seems to be “the fixed resolve of this eminently practi- 
cal polyglot nation never to sacrifice quality for quantity,—a risk which 
the makers of armies reckoned by the million always must and do 
now.” 

There is no Swiss race in the same sense that there is a German or 
Italian race. It is said that, of every 1000 Swiss citizens, 702 speak 
German, 226 French, 55 Italian, and 17 the Romansch. They are all 
Swiss, however, in their devotion to the fatherland, and yet the Tici- 
nese is as purely Italian as the Milanese, and the Genevan is as French 
as the Parisian.” 

E. SHIPPEN. 
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Readers of ‘The United Service’’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


Ovr brilliant contributor, Captain 
Charles King, has for the past few weeks 
been largely occupied in preparing for 
the press our new book, entitled ‘‘ The 
Colonel’s Christmas Dinner”’ a description 
of which appears in the advertising 
pages of this issue of the magazine. For 
this reason Captain King was not able to 
prepare his usual article for the December 
Unitep Srrvice, but to our readers it 
will be only a pleasure deferred, as the 
paper will appear in the January number 
of the magazine. 


Chased at a Paper Chase. 


(From the London Sporting and Dra- 
matic News.) 


‘‘T pon’t think he means business.” 

‘¢ And the other does ?’’ 

The speakers were two pretty women, 
clad, one in a light tweed and the other 
in a white drill habit, such as are the 
most workmanlike wear when the hot 
weather is coming on in India. 

The last speaker, Mabel Ashmore, sat 
dejectedly on the side of a little camp-bed 
in a huge white-washed Indian bedroom, 
twisting a note in her slim fingers, and 
sighed as she spoke. 

“‘T wish I knew what to do,’ she 
added. 

‘‘Think of your new step-mother,”’ 
said her companion, standing in front of 
the looking-glass, and taking off her 
large white pith hat and its wrapping of 
gauze veil. 

“T know,—I always am thinking of 
her,’’ responded Mabel more gloomily. 


“Tt isn’t only that she’s such bad 
form——”’ 

“And has’so disgracefully hooked 
your poor father-——”’ 

‘* Or that every one seems to have some 
story against her, in every station in the 
country ——”’ . 

‘Or that she hates you, and is jealous 
of you——”’ 

“Tt’s just all that put together!” 
ejaculated Mabel, flicking the dust off 
her riding-boot, for it was getting ver} 
dusty now,—the end of February. “I 
wish I knew what to do!”’ 

‘¢ And I wish I knew what to advise,” 
responded Mrs. Murray. ‘I have heard 
that if you love one man and like 
another, after five years of marriage you 
arrive at the same state of affection with 
either,—doesn’t last, you know. But 
then I’m not speaking from personal 
experience,” she added, with a little 
smile. 

“But I don’t like Mr. Cramwell!” 
objected Mabel. 

‘‘ And you do love Captain Carleton !” 
laughed Mrs. Murray. ‘ But I must go. 
I see the ayah bringing in baby and 
Bunny from their walk. It’s getting 
late; Bob will be back from parade 
directly. I must go and interview the 
khansamah about dinner. Don’t forget 
to answer that note.” 

No fear. The little sheet of paper 
lay like a lump of lead on Mabel’s mind. 
Yet it was worded innocently enough : 


“DEAR Miss ASHMORE,—Of course you are 
coming to the paper chase this afternoon. The 
meet is at the Iron Bridge. May I call for you 
at 3.30, and drive you down in my trap? 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“ LESLIE CRAMWELL.” 


India is the land of notes, though 
singing-birds are never heard there. 
But of a dirty paper-currency, and of 
endless chit, or letters, flying about from 
one house to the other, owing to the ser- 
vant’s inability to deliver a message cor- 
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rectly, there is no end. Mabel felt much 
hung upon the chit in her hand now. 
For the hundredth time she went over 
the whole affair in her mind. 

‘‘T don’t know how men propose, out 
of novels! Yet I’m sure, I can’t help 
being sure, that Captain Carleton was 
very near it that evening in the veranda 
at the Artillery dance. His eyes told 
me so,’’ she said to herself, a faint flush 
spreading over her cheek, somewhat 
delicate-looking, thanks to the Indian 
climate. 

‘‘ But why did he stop short, then?’ 
she argued, from the other side. ‘ He 
didn’t mean anything. He never did! 
He was only flirting!’ And the color 
faded away, and left her face paler than 
before. 

- “ And then this man, this Cramwell, 
this ‘competition wallah,’ undrilled 
yellow, unsmart? You know very well 
you can’t keep him in hand another mo- 
ment if you find yourself alone with 
him!’ she went on to herself. ‘‘ He will 
want an answer. What are you going 
todo? Go back to your father—to find 
that woman installed in your mother’s 
place? I’d sooner become a Zenana 
missionaress !’’ exclaimed Miss Ashmore 
out loud, tossing her pith helmet and her 
gloves across the room. 

At that moment the hideous face of 
the ayah peeped in through the portiére. 

‘The sahib has returned; breakfast is 
making ready; will not your highness 
change your dress ?”” 

An hour or so later one of Major Mur- 
ray’s servants received a note, bearing 
Mabel’s monogram, with injunctions to 
deliver it to the ‘stunt sahib” (other- 
wise assistant-magistrate) down in the 
Civil Lines. It was a very weak little 
note, but it meant a good deal. 


‘DEAR Mr. CRAMWELL,--Thank you very 
much. I will be ready at 3.30. 
“Yours sincerely, 
“‘ MABEL ASHMORE.” 


Thrusting the fateful scrap of paper 
into the folds of his turban for better 
security, and drawing his white cotton 
jacket over his bare shoulders, and put- 
ting his feet into curved-toed slippers, 
Mohun arose leisurely from the corner of 
his special horse’s stall, where he was dis- 
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cussing a hookah, and possible further 
peculations in forage, with a fellow 
groom, and sallied out down the white, 
glary, dusty road. 

It was English mail morning. The 
paper of the day before had announced 
to all Northern India that the weekly 
mail steamer had been signaled off 
Bombay, and a special train had shot 
out the Dustypore bag that morning. 
The various regimental orderlies had 
been down to the post-office, and were re- 
turning to their respective barracks with 
their spoil. 

Captain Carleton had finished break- 
fast at the mess, and returned to tub and 
dress in mufti at his own bungalow 
across the road. It was an off day; no 
more duty ; he could at once attire him- 
self in the check cotton coat and breeches, 
and the yellow leather boots, which form 
the correct riding costume at that season, 
and so avoid another dressing till dinner- 
time. Much changing of clothes is a 
weariness to the flesh with the British 
officer in India, but an inevitable one. 

His khitmutghar, or table-servant, re- 
ceived his master’s budget of letters 
from the mess sergeant, and carried them 
over to the bungalow. He found Carle- 
ton in his bath-room, enjoying a warm 
bath in a huge cut-down cask, while the 
peripatetic barber officiated upon his 
chin and cheeks. 

‘“ At last!’ he ejaculated with a sigh 
of satisfaction as he glanced through his 
letters and, after making several bad shots 
at some containing bills and dunning 
letters, tore open that which he was seek- 
ing. This was how it ran: 


“My DEAR Boy,—Your letter has taken me 
very much by surprise, though I don’t see why 
it should. You are old enough to know 
your own mind and what you are about, 
The photo you send is a very sweet-looking 
one, though, of course, we could have wished 
you had chosen some girl we know, and should 
have liked a little money. However, you may 
be sure that your mother and myself wish only 
for your own happiness. I think you have 
acted very straightforwardly in not entangling 
yourself till you knew what I would do for you. 
Things are very tight now. I have had to re- 
duce the rents twenty per cent. again this Lady 
Day. I think you ought to try and manage on 
two hundred pounds a year in addition to what 
I allow you already, at all events while the 
regiment isin India, and you are getting ‘good 
pay. Your mother and sisters, who are much 
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excited, are writing you reams, so I will only 
say, God bless you! 
“From your affectionate father, 
“ JOSEPH CARLETON.” 


‘Good old dad !’’ mentally ejaculated 
the son. ‘‘ I knew he’d come down likea 
brick. And now to try my luck this 
very afternoon !” 

At4 p.m. the rays ofthe sun still 
poured down with a good deal of fervor 
upon the heads of the crowd collected at 
the Iron Bridge. The lunatics in the 
pogel khana, or fools’ house, across the 
road, grinned out from behind the 
wooden cages in which they were con- 
fined on the unwonted excitement. Poor 
wretches! The only break in their 
monotonous life was the daily advent of 
their friends with their food, for govern- 
ment in India does not maintain the 
idiots. Slow, creaking bullock carts, 
heavily laden and proceeding citywards, 
drew aside into the dust, for a hetero- 
geneous mass of dog-carts, bamboo traps, 
buggies, and mail phaetons crowded in 
the road. All Dustypore was gathered 
at the meet, ere it went for its afternoon 
drive up and down the Mall. Every 
regiment in the garrison was represented, 
and of civilians there were not a few. 
There was a great descending from vehi- 
cles and ascending of .quadrupeds. 

Cramwell in his bamboo dog-cart, 
Mabel Ashmore at his side, drove up late. 
The groom, who had been squatting in the 
netting behind, sprang out to hold the 
horse, but ere he got down himself 
Cramwell turned to his companion. 

‘¢ Won’t you give me one word?” he 
asked, pathetically. 

Mabel’s face turned a shade paler as 
she turned away her head and murmured 
incoherently,— 

‘Mr. Cramwell—you’ve taken me by 
surprise—and—this is no time——”’ 

‘¢T will ride home with you when it’s 
all over,” he persisted. ‘Give me your 
answer then !’’ 

‘‘Now, Miss Ashmore,’”’ cried Major 
Murray, coming up, “I’ve just put my 
wife up, and your pony is ready.” 

Mabel picked her way through the dust 
to where her mount was waiting. Beside 
it stood Captain Carleton. 

“‘ May I put you up?” he asked. 
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She hesitated a second, then she turned 
to the other, who had followed her. 

‘¢Oh, Mr. Cramwell, how stupid of 
me! I’ve left my whipin thecart. Do 
you mind ?”’ 

Of course he did, very much, but he 
dared not say so. On his way back he 
passed Major Murray, intently engaged 
on getting on his horse, a matter of no 
small difficulty. Two grooms were cling- 
ing, half frightened, to the head of the 
animal, a squealing, gray countrybred, 
blindfolded for the moment by a cloth 
thrown over his face. Even as it was he 
was lashing out viciously, and resenting 
any attempt to mount him. The major, 
one foot half in the stirrup, was hopping 
ludicrously about after him, his eye on 
the beast’s heels. 

‘“« Halloo!” said Cramwell. ‘‘ Going to 
ride Shaitan ?” 

The gray was well known in Dustypore 
for his vicious character as a man-eater. 

‘Got nothing else to-day! Ah! yer 
would—would yer !”’ replied the major. 

When Cramwell returned with the 
whip, Mabel was already up, and Carle- 
ton arranging her foot in the stirrup. 

‘¢T see Major Murray’s on that brute 
Shaitan,” remarked Cramwell, sulkily. 

“ And will pound us all if he can stick 
to him,” laughed Mabel. ‘ But if they 
part company he had better make for the 
nearest tree, or Shaitan will make mince- 
meat of him.’’ 

‘¢Do you remember how he nabbed a 
bit out of Mr. Robinson’s mess-jacket 
that night he puthim off going round 
his guards?’ Mrs. Murray remarked to 
Carleton. 

‘‘He’s a perfect fiend,’ the latter re- 
joined, ‘‘ but a bad ’un to beat.”’ 

Jack Mitford, of the Twelth Cuiras- 
siers, was master of the ceremonies as 
usual. He had laid the paper that morn- 
ing, and he led them over a pretty stiff 
course. This was mainly for the edifica- 
tion of Smith and Jones, two newly- 
joined cuirassiers, who were being taught 
to ride. No one ever quite knew how 
often they came off that paper chase, 
but the sun-baked ground. was like iron, 
and they both went tender for days after- 
wards. 

The farther side of the river beyond 
the Iron Bridge was all laid out in can- 
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tonments before that dreadful May in 
’57, traces of which, shattered and shell- 
ridden, still rise in the lovely gardens 
between the city and the stream, so that 
there were plenty of inclosures left, gar- 
dens or orchards, fenced in with high 
banks. Then among the poppy-fields 
there were water-courses handy, and 
further, mango groves to be ridden 
through, guava orchards, with low 
gnarled boughs to be crushed under, 
and, here and there, Jack Mitford had 
gone to the expense of a rail or two. 

It was one of these brought Shaitan 
to grief. He was clever enough, as a 
rule, but he rushed too much for timber. 
The Indian countrybred does not un- 
derstand it. Shaitan lit on his head, 
and Major Murray on his. Both picked 
themselves up unhurt, and the brute, 
with a squeal, made straight for Mur- 
ray, rearing and fighting with his fore- 
legs. The major hastened to put the 
rail between them. 

Then Cramwell came up on his little 
stud-bred mare. Till it was too late he 
was unaware that Shaitan was loose. 
No one would venture near the animal, 
even in the stable, except his own par- 
ticular groom, and that individual was 
at that moment reposing in the bazaar 
two miles off, on his way back to the 
bungalow. 

But the mare popped over the rail, 
and, in an instant, Shaitan’s attention 
was distracted from his dismounted 
rider. He went for Cramwell on the 
mare. Cramwell grasped the situation, 
and rode for his life. Shaitan followed, 
squealing fiendishly. He was a bad ’un 
to beat, as Carleton had justly observed, 
and he gained on the mare. 

A panic seized the field when it was 
rumored that Shaitan was loose. Those 
in front pressed forward, and those be- 
hind held back, and watched the chase 
of Cramwell. Among these latter were 
Mrs. Murray and Mabel Ashmore, 
Carleton close to them. 

Delight is a poor word with which to 
describe the young lady’s feelings, as 
she watched the chiveying of her lover. 
She laughed out loud as the horse made 
plunges at the mare and grabs at her 
rider’s legs, while the latter tried vainly 
to beat him off with his hunting-crop. 
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The climax was reached when the un- 
fortunate civilian, in terror of Shaitan’s 
teeth and heels, flung himself out of 
the saddle and sought safety in the 
dirty mud hut of a native village on the 
verge of the plain. Here he was lost to 
sight, and the animals kept up the chase 
alone. 

‘‘Come along, Miss Ashmore,” cried 
Carleton. “We're not in our usual 
places. Jack Mitford will think we’ve 
all broken our necks. Let’s hurry up.” 

They came in at the finish with the 
ruck, including Smith and Jones; but 
neither seemed to care much. They 
rode home together. 

After mess that evening Carleton came 
across to the Murrays’ bungalow. Was 
Mabel expecting him? She was wait- 
ing for him in the veranda. 

“‘ Reggy,”’ she said, with an arch 
smile, laying her hand on Carleton’s 
arm, “‘ they have brought Shaitan home. 
Come down to the stables and talk to 
him; you don’t know how much we 
have to thank him for.” 

They walked down together through 
the moonlight, and startled the grooms 
in the veranda of the stables, sleeping, 
after the unprincipled manner of their 
kind, rolled in the spare rugs of their 
charges. 

“Good old Shaitan! Thank you so 
much ; you managed it beautifully.’ 

Perhaps Shaitan understood, for he 
actually let her stroke the tip of his 
nose without attempting to bite. 

E. CurHELL. 


“Keats took Suuff.” 


(From the London Globe.) 


“Keats took snuff....It has been estab- 
rial research 


So “Keats took snuff?’’ A few more 
years, 
When we are dead and famous—eh ? 
Will they record our pipes and beers, 
And if we smoked cigars or clay ? 
Or will the world cry “ Quantum suff’ 
To tattle such as ‘‘ Keats took snuff?” 
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Perhaps some chronicler would wish 
To know what whisky we preferred, 
And if we ever dined on fish, 
Or only took the joint and bird ? 
Such facts are quite as worthy stuff, 
Good chronicler, as ‘‘ Keats took snuff.” 


You answer: ‘But, if you were 
Keats——”’ 
Tut! never mind your buts and ifs. 
Of little men record their meats, 
Their drinks, their troubles, and their 
tiffs. 
Of the great dead there’s gold enough 
To spare us such as ‘‘ Keats took snuff.” 


Well, go your ways, you little folk, 
Who polish up the great folk’s lives ; 
Record the follies that they spoke, 
And paint their squabbles with their 
wives. 
Somewhere, if ever ghosts be gruff, 
I trust some Keats will “‘ give you snuff.” 


Napoleon’s Schemes for Marriage. 


A DISCOVERY THAT HELPS TO EXPLAIN 
THE GREAT RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN, 


(From the London Tablet.) 


M. TatiscuHtTscHeFrF, a former Rus- 
sian diplomatist, has published in the 
Russian Archivist the whole of the secret 
correspondence between the French and 
Russian courts concerning a proposed 
marriage between Napoleon I. and a 
Russian princess. For a long time it 
was supposed that the French had pos- 
sessed themselves of the Russian copies 
during the expedition of 1812, and that 
they had been lost during the disasters of 
the retreat from Moscow. Another sup- 
position was that at the occupation of 
Paris by the allies, either in 1814 or in 
1815, the copies found in Paris had been 
destroyed by Russian agents. M. Ta- 
tischtscheff, discovered the missing docu- 
ments in the Russian division of the ar- 
chives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
at Paris. He writes, in his introduction, 
as follows: 

‘The first idea of strengthening the 
political alliance with France by means 
of a family connection with the emperor 
seems to have entered into the head of 
Alexander on the ozcasion of the meet- 
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ing at Tilsit. It is believed that up to 
that time Napoleon had had no idea of a 
separation from Josephine, but he took 
note of Alexander’s proposal, deferring 
indefinitely any action. It will be re- 
membered that his biographers generally 
agree in dating back the idea of the 
divorce to the time of the Tilsit inter- 
view. At that time any suggestion of 
marriage must have contemplated the 
favorite sister of the Emperor Alexan- 
der, the Grand Duchess Catherine, a per- 
son of extraordinary beauty and attrac- 
tion, for her younger sister, the Grand 
Duchess Anne, was barely twelve years of 
age. But the Ozar’s views were not those 
of his mother, the Dowager Empress 
Maria Feodorovna, who was decidedly 
unfavorable to any closer connection 
with France. She had contemplated 
marrying her daughter to the Emperor 
Francis I., of Austria (grandfather of the 
present emperor), who was then a 
widower; but this project fell through. 
‘‘ Immediately after the Tilsit confer- 
ences, when she learned the projects of 
her son, the Czar, she dispatched Count 
Golosokin on a confidential mission to 
secure a husband for her daughter among 
the old reigning houses of western Eu- 
rope. But the confidential envoy was 
soon convinced, by his inquiries at Vi- 
enna and Munich, that an essential pre- 
liminary to such a marriage would be 
that the Grand Duchess should become a 
Catholic. A year passed away. Napo- 
leon had all but determined on the 
divorce, and at the interview with Alex- 
ander at Erfurt, he commissioned Talley- 
rand to sound the Ozar on the idea of 
the marriage of the French emperor 
with his sister. The correspondence in- 
dicates that Talleyrand, who generally 
was influenced, even in diplomatic pto- 
ceedings, by what he thought would con- 
duce to his own interest at some future 
time, insinuated some distrust against 
his master’s policy. At any rate, the 
Emperor Alexander, whose ardent feel- 
ings towards Napoleon had somewhat 
cooled, gave an undecided and not en- 
couraging answer, mentioning that his 
father, the Emperor Paul, had by will 
expressly given to his widow, the Dow- 
ager Empress, the absolute control over 
the marriages of her daughters. The 
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Czar returned to St. Petersburg, and the 
empress mother, resolved to put an end 
to all danger of French machinations to 
secure her daughter as a wife for Napo- 
leon, summoned one of the family rela- 
tives, Prince George of Oldenburg, and 
early in the following year he was mar- 
ried to the Grand Duchess Catherine, in 
the presence of the king and queen of 
Prussia, the special objects of Napoleon’s 
dislike. It would appear that even this 
decided step did not make the French 
emperor abandon all idea of obtaining a 
Russian Grand Duchess for a wife, for 
the correspondence on the subject contin- 
ued down to the end of 1809. But mean- 
time the campaign against Austria had 
been brought to a successful conclusion, 
and it had been settled that the Arch- 
duchess Marie Louise was to be part of 
the price of peace.” 

The documents more than suggest 
causes which were at least contributory 
to the war of 1812. The true causes of 
that war have never yet been sufficiently 
investigated, according to the Russian 
diplomatic editor of this remarkable cor- 
respondence. 


India. 
(From the Spectator.) 


By the well, where the bullocks go 
Silent and blind and slow ; 
By the field, where the young corn dies 
In the face of the sultry skies, 
They have heard, as the dull Earth hears 
The voice of the wind of an hour, 
The sound of the Great Queen’s voice: 
‘‘ My God hath given me years, 
Hath granted dominion and power ; 
And I bid you, O Land, rejoice.’’ 


And the Plowman settles the share 
More deep in the grudging clod: 
For he saith, ‘‘ The wheat is my care, 

And the rest is the will of God. 


‘¢ He sent the Mahratta spear 
As he sendeth the rain, 

And the Mlech in the fated year. 
Broke the spear in twain, 

And was broken in turn. Who knows 
How our Lords make strife ? 

It is good that the young wheat grows, 
For the bread is life.” 
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Then far and near, as the twilight drew, 
Hissed up to the scornful dark 
Great serpents, blazing, of red and blue, 
That rose and faded, and rose anew 
That the Land might wonder and 
mark. 
“To-day is a day of days,” they said, 
‘“« Make merry, O people, all!” 
And the plowman listened and bowed 
his head, « 
‘‘ To-day and to-morrow God’s will,’’ he 
said, 
As he trimmed the lamps on the wall. 
Rupyarp Krip.ine. 


Battles of the Future. 
(From the Broad Arrow.) 


TuE air will be full of noise,—sharp, 
crisp, rattling, bellowing detonations, 
coming from many quarters, deceiving 
the judgment, shaking the nerves of the 
timid, and possibly interfering with the 
condition necessary to catch quickly and 
clearly the words of command. Smoke- 
volumes break and shut up sound, and 
in their absence there will be need of 
greater calmness, the strain on the 
mind will be more severe, the discipline 
required will have to be more rigid, the 
attention will have to be more concen- 
trated, lest the far-distant should attract 
and disturb. All this will come with 
training, of which there will have to be 
a considerable amount, involving much 
waste of powder, before our troops will 
be fit to fight with an enemy using 
smokeless gunpowder. Indeed, it will 
be for some time necessary to train the 
British soldier to engage in the old as 
well as the new battle with an enemy 
making a great smoke, as well as with 
an enemy making none at all. Accord- 
ingly the new powder will not be all 
gain, and it will impose a geod deal of 
extra work and anxiety. It is by no 
means clear what the issue would be if 
two bodies of soldiers, equal in other 
respects, were using different forms of 
gunpowder. The advantages of quick 
firing and clear sight might not long be 
with the smokeless weapons, and in the 
thick of a mélée, troops trained in the 
smokeless system might be somewhat 
bewildered. On the other hand, espe- 
cially with artillery, massed or in de- 
tachments, and of fairly long range, the 
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use of smokeless powder would un- 
doubtedly be an advantage, not only as 
regards rapid and accurate firing, but as 
offering less aim to an enemy, obscured 
by his own smoke and with nothing but 
sound to guidehim. With armies using 
smokeless powder, it may be that one of 
its early effects will be to affect the color 
of the soldier’s dress, subduing it in 
tone, and so depriving a battle-field of 
another of its pieturesque elements. 
Judging distances by colors will become 
a most important feature in military 
training, and attention will be needed 
to perfect sight at different ranges as 
the different arms in use will carry. 

How this may affect a people afflicted 
with short sight will become a very 
grave question indeed, not wholly to be 
settled by the employment of artificial 
aids. Mancuvres will take place over 
larger areas before actual fighting begins, 
and something of an Indian’s craft and 
natural keenness will be needed on the 
part of staff-officers. The impact of 
solid troops will be rarer, probably, and 
surprises much more frequent than they 
have been in recent warfare, unless 
a freer handling of mounted troops is 
resorted to, or surveys from fixed bal- 
loons can be made to play an important 
part. Smoke has been so good a cover 
on many occasions that its absence will 
impose new conditions, and natural 
cover will have to be much more exten- 
sively utilized. These are general sug- 
gestions, not intended to do more than 
excite preliminary surveys and ideas as 
to what the smokeless battles of the 
future may be like. The strictly prac- 
tical is for the more elaborate examina- 
tion, in the light of the best information 
obtainable, interpreted by the common 
sense which ought to be brought to bear 
upon the whole question. With the 
vanishing poetry of the smoke battle 
the prose of a new era will begin, in 
which combat will be more like a game 
of chess in view of the pieces as a 
whole, and new dispositions of old qual- 
ities and virtues will be wanted. Cau- 
tion will pay in a smokeless combat, 
enterprise and vigor will win as before, 
but blunders will receive a terrible pun- 
ishment, fatal to armies and ruinous to 
nations dependent on them. 

Vox. IV. N.S.—No. 6. 
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The Old Man Sings. 
(From the Yankee Blade.) 


TueERx’s a wobble in the jingle and a 
stumble in the metre, 

And the accent might be clearer and the 
volume be completer. 

And there might be much improvement 
in the stress and intonation, 

And a polish might be added to the 
crude pronunciation ; 

But there’s music, like the harper played 
before the ancient kings, 

When the old man takes the fiddle and 
goes feeling for the strings. 

There is laughter choked with tear-drops 
when the old man sings. 


And we form a ring about him, and we 
place him in the middle, 

And he hugs up to his withered cheek 
the poor old broken fiddle. 

And a smile comes on his features as he 
hears the strings’ vibration, 

And he sings the songs of long ago with 
faltering intonation ; 

And phantoms from the distant past his 
broken music brings, 

And trooping from their dusty graves 
come long-forgotten things, 
‘When he tunes the ancient fiddle and 

the old man sings. 


We let the broken man play on upon the 
broken fiddle, 

And we press around to hear him, as he 
sits there in the middle: 

The sound of many wedding bells in all 
the music surges,— 

Then we hear their clamor smothered by 
the sound of funeral dirges. 

’Tis the story of his lifetime that in the 
music rings,— 

And every life’s a blind man’s tune 
that’s played on broken strings,— 

And so we sit in silence while the old 
man sings. 


“‘Herior’s CHorce,”’ by Rosa Nou- 
chette Carey, is a striking contrast to 
most novels of the day, inasmuch as 
there is no wickedness in it. The book 
is wholesome and interesting. It is pub- 
lished by the J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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Captain Charles Hing. 


SOUTHERN TESTIMONY TO THE ACCU- 
RACY OF HIS DESCRIPTION OF A 
UNION VICTORY. 


ALL unsolicited, comes the following 
glowing letter to Captain King, and it 
gives the views of the cavalry chiefs 
who led the Southern horse in the 
charge described : 


“TI have read all the best stories of our late 
war. For historic accuracy, brilliancy of de- 
scription, and grace of style and truth to the 
facts, it seems to me that ‘Between the Lines’ 
is incomparably the ablest and cleverest story 
ever written in North America. The perfect 
historic truth is only equaled by your cour- 
teous treatment of the Southern soldier. Gen- 
eral Charles W. Field, an eminent soldier and 
no mean critic, said to me that your Gettysburg 
chapter was simply the most brilliant bit of 
military descriptive writing he had ever read. 
This view was fully concurred in by General 
P. M. B. Young and General Thomas H. Rosser, 
both of whom were in the cavalry fight you so 
truthfully and graphically describe. ‘A 
higher compliment to the Southern horsemen 
under Stuart could not be written,’ said Goy- 
ernor Fitzhugh Lee; ‘a soldier’s heart was in 
the words of praise so ably and brilliantly in- 
scribed by a soldier’s pen.’ You have done a 
work that in graphic language, in a thorough 
understanding of the subject, and in generous 
and kindly appreciation of the bravery and 
high qualities of the wearers of the gray, must 
be as fully appreciated South as North, and 
deserves to live as a most interesting and valu- 
able contribution to the literature of the time. 
It is the sincere hope, captain, of your South- 
ern readers, who are all your admirers, that 
you may be pleased to give us another volume 
based upon the war. No living writer could 
better combine valuable contributions of his- 
tory with astyle whose grace and charm adorns 
all it deals with. 

Iam, with the kindest wishes for your con- 
tinued success, most respectfully yours, 

WiLi1aM HuGH Roparts. 


Colonel Robarts was educated in 
France for the military profession, 
served throughout the late war on the 
Southern side, holding the grade of lieu- 
tenant-colonel of cavalry at its close. 
Since then he has been for the greater 
part of the time a laborer on the daily 
newspapers. For years he was an edi- 
torial writer 6n the New Orleans Times, 
and its managing editor and Washing- 
ton correspondent. Colonel Robarts is 
a Louisianian by birth, and himself a 
writer widely and well known through- 
out the country. 
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The Quaker Lady. 
(From Harper's Magazine.) 


’Mrp drab and gray of moldered leaves, 
The spoil of last October, 

I see the Quaker lady stand 
In dainty garb and sober. 


No speech has she for praise or prayer, 
No blushes, as I claim 

To know what gentle whisper gave 
Her prettiness a name. 


The wizard stillness of the hour 
My fancy aids; again 

Return the days of hoop and hood 
And tranquil William Penn. 


I seea maid amid the wood 
Demurely calm and meek, 
Or troubled by the mob of curls 

That riots on her cheek. 


Her eyes are blue; her cheeks are red,— 
Gay colors for a Friend; 

And Nature with her mocking rouge 
Stands by a blush to lend. 


The gown that holds her rosy grace 
Is truly of the oddest; 

And wildly leaps her tender heart 
Beneath her kerchief modest. 


It must have been the poet Love 
Who, while she slyly listened, 

Divined the maiden in the flower, 
And thus her semblance christened. 


Was he a proper Quaker lad 
In suit of simple gray? 

‘What fortune had his venturous speech, 
And was it “yea” or “nay”? 


And if indeed she murmured “ yea,”’ 
And throbbed with worldly bliss, 
I wonder if in such a case 
Do Quakers really kiss? 


Or was it some love-wildered beau 
Of old colonial days, 

With clouded cane and ’broidered coat 
And very artful ways? 
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And did he whisper through her curls 
Some wicked, pleasant vow, 

And swear no courtly dame had words 
As sweet as “ thee’’ and “ thou’? 


Or did he praise her dimpled chin 
In eager song or sonnet, 

And find an easy way to cheat 
Her kiss-defying bonnet? 


And sung he then in verses gay, 
Amid this forest shady, 

The dainty flower at her feet 
Was like his Quaker lady. 


And did she pine in English fogs, 
Or was his love enough ? 

And did she learn to sport the fan 

’ And use the patch and puff? 


Alas! perhaps she played quadrille, 
And, naughty grown and older, 

‘Was pleased to show a dainty neck 
Above a snowy shoulder. 


But sometimes in the spring, I think, 
She saw, as in a dream, 

The meeting-house, the home sedate, 
The Schuylkill’s quiet stream. 


And sometimes, in the minuet’s pause, 
Her heart went wide afield, 

To where amid the woods of May 
A blush its love revealed. 


Till far away from court and king. 
And powder and brocade, 

The Quaker ladies at her feet 
Their quaint obeisance made. 


S. Were MircHett, M.D., LL.D. 


Scotchmen and Englishmen. 


(From the North American Review.) 


Ir has taken nearly two centuries to 
make the truth very clear; and even 
now there is among a few an attempt to 
deny it, and to declare that the spirit of 
Scotch nationality would be purer and 
better without being tied to the clay of 
the British body. Education itself helps 
to keep this feeling alive. Just as every 
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boy in the United States hates England 
when he reads at school of the American 
War of Independence, and considers 
Bunker Hill as an undoubted victory, so 
every urchin in Scotland revels in visions 
of the heroic feats of Wallace and Bruce, 
and of the day when the dead Douglas 
won the fight at Chevy Chase, and thinks 
how he, too, would enjoy such days, and 
how easy it would be to ‘“‘whip’’ one 
hundred and twenty thousand English 
with thirty thousand Scots, as did the 
good King Robert on that morning 
under the-hill of Stirling in 1314. And 
he knows from those far-away times on- 
ward to those of which he may have 
heard his great-grandfather speak there 
were fights between Scotch armies and 
English armies, in which the Southron 
did not come off best without Scotch 
help, and he very rightly thinks that he 
could fight three Englishmen at least. 
That old border line was made good 
against the wealthier nation for a thou- 
sand years, and it could again be held if 
necessary. So his pride swells, and he, 
at all events, is not among those against 
whom Walter Scott wrote : 


“ Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
‘This is my own, my native land’ ?”’ 


Is it necessary to hold that border line? 
Some people think nowadays that they 
will emulate Bruce and Wallace, and 
because they can’t get all they want in 
agrarian disputes and social equality, and 
this and that in local wrangles, the work 
of the eighteenth century is to be revised 
and the great union is to be debased and 
annulled for the elevation of their little 
selves. 


Tue Essitt Hovsz, Washington, 
D. C., is one of the most popular houses 
at the Capital. Its long and honorable 
career is intimately connected with some 
of the most important events in the his- 
tory of the nation, and yet it keeps itself 
well up to the demands which the pres- 
ent makes in the way of comfort and lux- 
ury. Those who are intending to visit 
the Capital during the winter will be 
very comfortable at the Ebbitt. 
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A Walr or THE Piarns. By Bret 
Harte. Houghton; Mifflin & Oo., 
Boston and New York, 1890. 


It is remarkable how little Bret Harte 
has lost of the local color and of the 
dialect of the Placer Mines, although so 
many years have elapsed since he has 
been among them, and his latter life has 
been passed under skies so different from 
those of California. 

Everything this author has ever given 
us is so peculiarly his own in style and 
subject that they are as unmistakable as 
are the sketches and short tales of that 
younger popular writer, Rudyard Kip- 
ling. In both we find close observation 
of character, a keen sense of the absurd- 
ities of certain classes of people, with a 
strain of deep pathos, here and there, 
which touches one to the heart. 

Everybody has read, or will read, the 
“ Waif of the Plains,’’ which has rather 
more of a plot than some of the author’s 
short stories, and in the closing para- 
graph we are given a partial promise of 
a continuance of the hero’s story in his 
riper years, which we sincerely hope Mr. 
Harte may be moved to keep. 

In this volume we find the typical 
miners, and other characters, which he 
has so often dealt with; but we think 
that ‘‘ Lying Jim Hooker,’’ the hero’s 
evil genius, who poses as an Indian 
fighter, horse-breaker, and desperado, 
and who winds up as a waiter ina San 
Francisco eating-house, is the most 
amusing, if somewhat repulsive. 

The scene where the solemn little boy 
treats the passengers on the stage-coach 
to drinks, and that of his arrival and 
reception at “ Dead Man’s Gulch Dig- 
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gings,’’ is as good writing as Mr. Harte 
ever gave us. 

Nothing, too, can be better than the 
scene with the wounded buffalo-bull, 
after Little Clarence asks ‘“ Lying 
Jim ,”’— 

‘When are we going to hunt ’em ?” 

‘“¢ Hunt them/’’ screamed Jim, with an 
hysterical outburst of truth; ‘ why, 
they’re huntin’ ws, dash it!” 


Tue November number of the North 
American Review is, without exception, 
the most brilliant ever issued of that 
ably edited periodical. ‘‘ What Congress 
has Done’ is worth the price of ten 
years’ subscription to the magazine. 
Healy’s ‘‘ Reminiscences” are delightful, 
and this and more can be said of Gail 
Hamilton’s paper on “‘ The Ladies of the 
Last Cesars,’’ while the article of Mr. 
James Monro on the “ Police System of 
London”’ is entertaining and instructive, 
and the Marquis of Lorne writes as only 
he can write on the political situation 
in Scotland. 


WE have to thank Messrs. L. Prang & 
Co., of Boston, for a box containing some 
of the most exquisite Christmas cards 
and calendars that have ever been issued 
in this or any other country. 

‘‘ Playing School,” by Ida Waugh, is 
worthy of that artist’s high reputation 
as a painter of angelic child faces, while 
the “‘ Story of a Dory”’ is told in charm- 
ing words by Edward Everett Haile. 
‘‘ The Spirit of the Pines,”’ “‘ The Winds 
of the Season,’ ‘‘Summer Thoughts for 
Yule Tide,” and “‘ My Light-House”’ are 
all beautiful. 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Pennsylvania Commandery. 


Stated meeting held at Duquesne Club, 
Pittsburg, Pa., November 12, 1890. 

To THE First Ciass.—Samuel L. P. 
Ayers, Chief Eng. U.S.N.; Charles J. 
Barclay, Comdr. U.S.N.; Dan’l W. 
Bland, Maj. U.S.V.; John R. Bricker, 
Bvt. Maj. U.S.V.; Alexander S. Bu- 
chanan, Lt. U.S.V.; Henry B. Bueh- 
ler, Asst. Surg. U.S.V.; John H. Cain, 
Col. U.S.V.; Charles Casslett, Bvt. 
Maj. U.S.V.; Guyan I. Davis, Lt. 
U.S.V.; David M. Fulmer, P. A. Eng. 
U.S.V.N.; Benoni C. DuPlaine, Mas- 
ter U.S.V.N.; Jos. W. Garrett, Capt. 
U.S.V.; John F. Glenn, Col. U.8.V.; 
David B. Green, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Fred. 
Grill, Lt. U.S.V.; John H. Grove, Bvt. 
Lt.-Col. U.S8.V.; Charles B. Hall. Capt. 
U.S.A.; George R. Holt, 2d Asst. Eng. 
U.S.V.N.; Andrew G. Happer, Bvt. 
Maj. U.S.V.; Chillion W. Haggard, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Samuel B. Horne, Capt. 
U.S.V.; George P. Kimball, Lt. 
U.S.V.; James Lewis, Lt. U.S.V.; 
Daniel Lodge, Maj. U.S.V.; Charles 
G. McCawley, Col. U.8.M.C.; James 
McGregor, Capt. U.S.V.; Charles 
Van C. Murphy, Lt. U.S.V.; Joseph 
S. Osterstock, Lt. U.S.V.; William 
H. Pfahler, Lt. U.S.V.; James P. 
Portles, Lt. U.S.V.; Edmund Randall, 
Lt. U.S.V.; Thos. V. Ream, Lt. 
U.8.V.; Matthew B. Riddle, Chaplain 
U.8S.V.; Charles W. Roberts, Capt. 
U.8.V.; George Schall, Lt. U.8.V.; 
Geo. L. Senat, Lt. U.S.V.; Thomas 
O. Slater, Capt. U.S.V.; Jos. H. 
Thomas, 2d Asst. Eng. U.S.N.; Thad- 
deus L. Vanderslice, 2d Asst. Eng. 
U.S.N.; Henry Wagner, Lt. U.S.V.; 
Krewson Yerkes, Capt. U.S.V.; Wil- 
liam 8. Stockton, Lt. U.8.V.; Wm. 
H. Miller, Lt. U.S.V., Thomas Mon- 
roe, Lt. U.S.V. ‘ 

To THE First Cass (by inheritance). 


—Charles W. Abbot, Jr.; Wm. M. C. 
Jones; Alban Spooner; Melancthon 
L. Woolsey; John C. Blair; Ferdi- 
nand V. Bonnaffon; Thomas C. Har- 
tis; Charles A. Oliver; James J. 
McKee; James W. Nagle; John 
Henry Rhoades. 

To THE SEconp Crass.—John C. W. 
Brooks; Brown Caldwell; William 
M. Camac; Jos. K. Davidson, Jr.; 
Philippe Duc d’Orleans; William 
MacP. Horner; Wm. W. Lawrence; 
Joseph Leidy, Jr.; T. H. McCalla, Jr. ; 
John L. Schwartz; Grant Weidman, 
Jr.; John Welsh Young. 

RESTORED TO RoLit.—John C. Ander- 
son, Capt. U.S.V.; Thos. J. Gregg, 
Capt. U.S.A.; Wm. H. Johnson, Bvt. 
Lt.-Col, U.S.A.; Edward Shippen, 
Med. Director U.S.N.; William White- 
head, Capt. U.S.N. 


Illinois Commandery. 

Stated meeting held October 9, 1890. 

To THE First Ciass.—Henry Crib- 
ben, Capt. U.S.V.; Samuel Harris, Lt. 
U.S.V.; P..S. Post, Gen. U.S.V.; C. 
E. Smiley, Lt. U.S.V.; E. S. Watts, 
Col. U.S.V.; J. F. Williams, Lt. 
U.S.V. 

To THE First Crass (by inheritance). 
—Edward R. Price. 


Ohio Commandery. 

Stated meeting held October 1, 1890. 

To THE First Cxiass.—Melville A. 
Cochran, Col. U.S.V.; Charles Ander- 
son, Col. U.S.V.; Clarion H. Kimball, 
Lt. U.S.V.; Edwin B. Atwood, Maj. 
U.S.A.; .Hobart H. Hatch, Capt. 
U.S.V.; George W. Patten, Capt. 
U.8.V.; Zeboim C. Patten, Lt. U.S.V.; 
William W. Culbertson, Capt. U.S.V. ; 
Lynch M. Terrell, Lt. U.S.V.; Henry 
Crumbliss, Lt. U.S.V.; Daniel P. 
Bosworth, Act. Ensign U.S.N.; Alex- 
ander R. Nininger, Capt. U.S.V.; 
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Allen Hegler, Capt. U.S.V.; Hugh 
Dunne, Capt. U.S.V.; Fenton W. Gib- 
son, Lt. U.S.V.; Isaac R. Sherwood, 
Col. U.S.V.; William C. Bidle, Capt. 
U.S.V.; John McC. Hubbell, Lt. 
U.S.V.; James E. Sherwood, Lt. 
U.8.V.; James C. Foster, Maj. U.S.V. 

To THE First. Cxass (by inheritance). 
—John'T. Vansant. 

To THE Szconp CLass.—Charles F. 
Eminger. 


Michigan Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 2, 1890. 
To THe First Crass.—Rossel B. 
Hughes, Capt. U.S.V.; Jos. B. Fenton, 
Lt. U.S.V. 

To tHe Sreconp Crass.—Henry M. 
Duffield, Jr.; Will W. Duffield. 


Iowa Commandery. 

Stated meeting held October 14, 1890. 

To THE First C1iass.—E.,.Howard 
Smith, Maj. U.8.V.; Ransom J. Chase, 
Capt.. U.8.V. 

Colorado Commandery. 

Stated meeting held October 7, 1890. 

To tHe First Ciass.—Daniel M. 
Draper, Col. U.S.V.;: J. S. Titcomb, 


Capt. U.S.V. 


TRANSFERS. 
California Commandery. 

W. M. Wherry, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. 
U.S.A., to Ohio Commandery; E. K. 
Russell, Maj. 'U.S.A., to New York 
Commandery; C. B. Thompson, Lt. 
U.8.A.,to Indiana Commandery. 

Michigan Commandery. 

A. B. Case, Lt. U.S.A., to District 

of Columbia Commandery. 
Iowa Commandery. 
Albert R. Ross to New York Com- 


mandery; Alonzo Van N. Richards, 
Lt. U.S.A., to Illinois Commandery. 


NECROLOGY. 
Califernia Commandery. 

Geo. F. Quinn, Lt. U.S.V., Septem- 
ber 10, 1890; A. R. Egbert, Capt. 
U.8.V., September 25, 1890. 

Wisconsin Commandery. 

Chas. P. Huntington, Maj. U.S.V., 
September 9, 1890. 
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Print THE InGREDIENTS.— The only method 
to check the alarming increase of food adulter- 
ations. Experience has shown that the public 
can have no security from food adulteration 
until every State in the Union requires the 
manufacturers of every food preparation to 
print upon their labels a full list of ali the 
ingredients. The official government reports 
advise this, and the health and food Commis- 
sioners of several States advise it, but it is not 
acted upon, and the adulteration goes on. 
The report of the Dairy Commissioner of New 
Jersey for 1889 shows that 43.96 per cent. of 
food preparations examined were adulterated. 
In many cases such poisons as copper and 
ammonia were found. Copper is used to give 
a green, fresh color to canned vegetables, and 
ammonia is used in several well-known baking 
powders to increase strength, and so permit 
the carrying of waste filling to increase bulk. 

Physicians say there is more sickness and 
death from impure food than there is from all 
the plagues, pestilences, and famines combined. 

In this callous condition of commercial 
sentiment nothing save stringent legislation 
can correct the evil. 

Several of the leading food manufacturers 
already print the ingredients they use on their 
label, but there will be no safety until all are 
compelled to do so. If thé legislatures won’t 
act, the people can act for themselves by boycot- 
ting every food preparation that does not carry 
with it a pointed statement of all it contains. 
When food manufacturers fail to tell what their 
food is made of, you may be sure it contains 
something they are afraid to make known. 


This is 1890. 


The present Government. Chemist, 
A. F. Underwood; in his report on 
baking powders, says, July 16, 1890,— 

“Having examined and thoroughly 
tested the leading brands of baking 
powder, purchased by myself in open 
market, I find Cleveland’s Superior 
Baking Powder the best in quality, the 
highest in leavening power, and per- 
fectly wholesome. 

“I find that the ingredients used in 
Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder 
are accurately stated on the label.” 





COMMODORE GEORGE W. MELVILLE. 


CommoporE GrorcE W. MELVILLE, 
the eminent Arctic explorer and now 
chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineer- 
ing of the Naval Department of the 
United States, is of Scottish lineage, and 
inherits the remarkable endurance that 
characterizes him from a long line of 
Caledonian ancestry. He was born in 
the city of New York, January 10, 1841, 
and his early life differed but little from 
that of other boys of his age and oppor- 
tunities. His education was acquired at 
the public schools and completed at the 
School of the Christian Brothers and 
the Polytechnique School of Brooklyn. 
He left school at the age of- sixteen, and 
shortly after began work in the machine- 
shops of James Binns, in East Brooklyn, 
ds, &, 

He was but a few months past twenty 
when the Rebellion broke out, and within 
ninety days thereafter he was enrolled 
in the service of his country, and began 
thenceforward to exhibit those sterling 
qualities of physical and moral heroism, 
constancy, endurance, that distinguished 
him even among hosts of brave, constant, 
self-denying patriots. On the 29th of 
July, 1861, he was appointed third 
assistant engineer in the United States 
navy. Thenceforth Engineer Melville’s 
life was an eventful one. He served 
throughout the war of the Rebellion in 
the North and South Atlantic Block- 
ading Squadrons, and also in Wilkes’s 
Flying Squadron. He was on duty on 
the Brazilian coast, and took part in the 
capture of the rebel steamer “ Florida,’’ 
in the harbor of Bahia. 

‘When the war was over, the army dis- 
banded, and the hastily extemporized 
vessels of the navy diverted again into 
merchant service, the young engineer 
chose to remain in the service. He 
served successively in the West Indies, 


Brazil, and the Hast India stations, and 
at the various United States navy-yards 
upon important government duty, during 
the first few years of peace. But his 
nature was that of an explorer, and his 
restless disposition found no charm in 
ease. The project of searching for the 
previous expeditions that had sailed for 
the Polar seas, though so full of danger 
and so little promising any substantial 
results, possessed a charm for his hardy, 
adventurous spirit that gave him no 
peace until he found himself actually a 
volunteer for the frozen zone. He made 
three voyages in all to the Arctic regions, 
including the famous “ Polaris’’ Search 
Expedition in the “‘ Tigress,’’ the ‘‘ Jean- 
nette”’ Exploring Expedition, sent out by 
James Gordon Bennett, of the New York 
Herald, and the Greely Relief Expe- 
dition in the ‘‘ Thetis,” sent out by the 
United States government to relieve 
Lieutenant Greely. His exploits on these 
expeditions have been recorded in his- 
tories, and need but brief mention here. 
In the ‘Jeannette’ Exploring Expedi- 
tion, Engineer-in-Chief Melville com- 
manded the famous whale-boat, and ac- 
complished the feat of bringing his whole 
crew out alive. He was the first officer of 
the expedition to unfurl the expedition- 
ary flag, which he did on Henrietta 
Island, whither he had led a detachment 
to take possession of the newly-discovered 
land in the name of the United States. 
He led the party that discovered the 
bodies of Lieutenant DeLong and his ill- 
starred companions. It was under his 
charge that the rites of Christian burial 
were performed over these martyrs to 
science and humanity, where perpetual 
winter had embalmed them. They were, 
however, subsequently exhumed by 
orders of the United States government 
and their remains brought to their homes, 
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where they were laid to rest with im- 
pressive ceremonies, amid the dust of 
their kin. 

In searching for the other boat’s crew, 
he fought his perilous and painful way, 
mile by mile, through the rigors of per- 
petual winter and floating archipelagos 
of ice along the Arctic coast for over five 
hundred miles, surviving the privations 
that had been fatal to so many, and pre- 
served until his search was rewarded by 
the recovery of all the records of the 
‘‘ Jeannette” Expedition. He penetrated 
to the mouth of the Lena River in his 
search, and contributed to the geography 
of the world a new and important chart 
of that region. In the Greely Relief 
Expedition, he served as chief engineer 
aboard the “‘ Thetis,’’ the flag-ship of the 
Arctic fleet, and it was to his knowledge 
of the wants of such expeditions that the 
most important adjunct of success—the 
fitting out and furnishing of the fleet— 
owed. its completeness and proficiency, 
and which more than anything else en- 
abled it to succeed when others as brave 
and hardy had failed. The provisions, 
the clothing, and the equipment for 
retreat, as well as for advance into the 
domain of winter, were all selected under 
his supervision and direction. 

Engineer-in-Chief Melville has been a 
resident of Philadelphia for twenty-five 
years, where he is highly esteemed. He 
is as modest and unostentatious in de- 
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portment as his career demonstrates him 
to be brave and enduring in the dis- 
charge of his duties. He has risen from 
grade to grade in his profession, passing 
through all the stages of promotion. In 
March, 1881, he was commissioned chief 
engineer, with the rank of lieutenant- 
commander, and is, at the present time, 
engineer-in-chief of the navy, and chief 
of the Bureau of Steam Engineering of 
the Naval Department, with the rank of 
commodore, having been so commis- 
sioned on August 9, 1887. 

As an instance of his ability to accom- 
plish unusual feats, and his capacity for 
extraordinary effort, we may mention 
the fact that in the summer of 1887 he 
performed an unprecedented piece of 
work. In less than five weeks, he pre- 
pared the general designs for the machin- 
ery of five different vessels of the new 
navy, though when he began his task, 
expert engineers said he was attempting 
an impossibility. The plans were for 
the ‘San Francisco,’’ two nineteen-knot 
vessels, and two gunboats. 

Engineer-in-Chief Melville is a mem- 
ber of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion, the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, and various geographical socie- 
ties. ‘ 

The present Congress has promoted 
Chief-Engineer Melville one grade by 
special act, for meritorious service in the 


Arctic. 
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TURNS THE AIR TO 


OZONE 
CHARGES IT WITH VITALITY. 












The same process makes Compound Oxygen valuable. 

It is composed of Nature’s oxygen. 

It is vitalized by charges of Nature’s electricity. 

You inhale it. 

At once a warming, revitalizing glow pervades the 
system; disused air-cells open up to receive and retain 
this invigorating nourishment. 

The chest expands—circulation is quickened—strength 
returns—better still—it remains. 

Mary A. Livermore, the celebrated advocate of the 


« - 
















temperance cause, says,— 






Drs. Starkey & PALEN, 
No. 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
Your Compound Oxygen restored me to perfect health from the utter 
mental and physical exhaustion due to overwork. 
Very truly, 
Mary A. Livermore. 









Melrose, Mass. 









A book of 200 pages will tell you who have been re- 
stored to health and strength by the use of Compound. 


Oxygen. 
This book will be sent entirely free of charge to any 
one who will write to 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 


320 Sutter St. San Franeisco, Cal. No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 









now stands in the front rank of monthly publications and occupies 
the position of 


A LEADER AMONG LEADERS. 


Each number contains A COMPLETE NOVEL, as well as a 
liberal quantity of miscellaneous matter of an interesting and instruc- 


tive nature. One year’s subscription gives a 


LIBRARY OF 12 COMPLETE NOVELS 


by American authors, together with AN ABUNDANCE OF 
SHORT STORIES, POEMS, ESSAYS, and matters of unusual 
interest to general readers, making 


A VOLUME OF NEARLY 2000 PAGES. 


The success of Lippincott’s stands unprecedented in the annals of 
e Magazine publishing, and to-day its familiar title is welcomed in every 
hamlet, village, town, and city throughout the United States. 
The best writers of the age have been secured, and new features 
will, from time to time, be added which will give to Lippincott’s 


A DISTINCTIVE PLAGE OF ITS OWN. 


Bret Harte, Lafcadio Hearn, Mrs. Alexander, The Duchess, Clara 
Russell, Oscar Wilde, Christian Reid, Amélie Rives, John Habberton, 
Captain Charles King, U.S.A., Maurice Barrymore, and many others 
will contribute to its pages for 1890. 

For full prospectus, address 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, PHILADELPHIA. 


25 Cents Single Number. $3.00 Per Year. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
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LE ane im rae? d\. Se oe 3 ae me SB 
WHAT PERIODICALS SHALL TAKE? 


. Nothing is more difficult than the selection of a good 
list of periodicals to take during the year. In this busy 
age modern resources supply such an infinity of magazines 
that it is necessary to have the very best in order to keep 
abreast of the thought of the time. . . . 


WE CAN AID YOU. 


If you will write us a line we will send you a series of 
pamphlets giving you full information as to the leading 
periodicals of the day, periodicals of so fine a quality that 
The Bankers Magazine 


says of them, “No person (Ninateenth Century 


who has a taste for read- 


cious of knowing che (OMOMporary Review 

Should fal to read eave. JFOPCHIghtIY Review 

cations” {Westminster Review 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: Rdinburgh Review 


NINRTEENTH Century, Contemporary Re- 
—- Forrmourty, one each, $+. 5° 
$12 


mgegon vomere |QUarterly Review 
w, Scotts 


sone, ; “ 50; ny *y . ; : ’ 
Spares Scottish Review 
$10.00; with three, $13.00. 


Sholkespenrinn: Soni Blackwood’s Magazine 


terly Magazine. 
Price, $2.00 per year. 
LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 
29 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
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LITTELLS 


LIVING AGE. 


——_—_—_.——_—_——_ 


1891 THE LIVING AGE enters upon 


its forty-eighth year. 


N 
] It has met with constant commendation and success. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double-col- 
umn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 
of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost Iiuving UW riters. 


_ The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, an 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 


and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the onl 


compilation that, while 


within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it em- 
braces whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore indispensable to every 


one who wishes to keep pace with the 


events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


OoOPriINnNirIons. 


intelligence and literary taste. 


“It is nearly half a century since the first volume of 
this sterling publication came from the press, and to- 
day it stands the most perfect publication of its kind 
in the world. . There is but one LIVING AGE, though 
many have essayed imitations. While their intent 
has no doubt been worthy, they have lacked that rare 
eonieninsting etemee that fineness of acumen, and 
that keen spores ion of what constitutes true excel- 
lence, which make LITTELL’s LIVING AGE the incom- 

rable publication that it is. No one who has once 

me ——_ with its educating and uplifting 
qualities will ever be induced to dispense with its 
visitations.” — Christian at Work, New York. 

“Ttis indispensable to intelligent le in this bus: 
day.” — New- York Evangelist, en . 

“Many other and Sopees pate popular favorites have 
entered the periodical field, but none of them have 
diminished the importance of THE LIVING AGE. . 
With its aid it is possible for the busy reader to know 
something of universal literature. Indeed it may well 
be doubted whether there exists any more essential 
aid to cultivation of the mind among care 
ing people; and its importance increases with the 
ae rush and hurry of modern times. . No 
one knows its value so well as the busy man who 
without it might well despair of keeping in any way 

sted as to the trend of modern thought in this day of 

mmense activity.”—Zpiscopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“Phis periodical fills a place that no other occupies. 
- Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry. 
travels, whatever men are interested in, all are foun 
here.” — The Watchman, Boston. 

“It contains nearly all the 
time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“ Like wine, it only improves with age. . The same 
amount of valuable reading cannot be found elsewhere 
for sosmall asum.”— Christian Intelligencer, New York. 

“It would be cheap at almost any price.” — Califor- 
nia Christian Advocate, San Prenchs. 

“It stands unrivalled.” — The Presbyterian, Phila. 

“No man will be behind the literature of the times 
who reads THE LIVING AGE.”—Zion’s Herald, Boston, 


literature of the 


“It is incomparably the finest literary production 
of modern times. In its own uliar sphere it has 
no peer. It embraces within its scope the matured 
thoughts, on all su ts, of the greatest authors and 
ripest scholars in Europe.” — Herald and Presbyter, 

incinnatt. 

“ There may be some things better than THE LIVING 
AGE, but if so we have not seen them. . For the man 
who tries to be ony. conversant with the very best 
literature of this and other countries, it is indispensa- 
ble.” — Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

“It retains the characteristics of breadth, catho- 
7 and good taste which have always marked its 
editing. ne fields of fiction, brograpty, travel, 
science, poetry, criticism, and social and religious 
discussion all come within its domain and all are well 
represented. . The readers miss very little that is 
important in the periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” —New- York Tribune. 

“No better outlay of money can be made than in sub- 
scribing for THE LIVING AGE.”—Har(ford Courant. 

“One who keeps up with THE LIvinG AGE keeps 
up with the thought of the day.” — Albany Times. 

“To read it is itself an education in the course of 
modern thought and literature.”—Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser. 

“Coming weekly, it has a great advantage over the 
or and reviews.” — San Francisco 

onicle, 


“It is one of the inyaluables to those whose time is 
limitéd.” — Houston ( Tex.) Post. 

“In it the reader finds all that is worth knowing in 
the realm of current literature.” —- Canada Presbyte- 
rian, Toronto. 

“It enables its readers to peep silty abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”— Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“He who subscribes for a few years to it gathers a 
choice library, even though he may have no other 
books.” — New-York Observer. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, Sree of postage. 
y TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1891, remitting before Jan. 1, the 
weekly numbers of 1890 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


of LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
uation.” — Philadel; 


[“ Possessed L 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole sit 


” 


ilphia Evening Bulletin.) 


For $10.50, THE Living AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines 
- Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, THE 


IVING AGE and Scribner’s 


AaGz will be sent on application. 
ADDRESS 


agazine, or Lippincott’s Magazine, or the St. Nicholas. 
Rates for clubbing more than one other 


periodical with one copy of THE Livine 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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PHILADELPHIA RECORD. 


THE GREAT DAILY OF THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


Issued every day, including Sunday, it forms an uninter- 
rupted and unrivaled channel of communication, with a con- 
stituency of readers which is not excelled in any quarter in 
number, intelligence, or amplitude of means. 

In addition to exceptionally full reports of occurrences, 
—local, domestic, and foreign,—the “ Record” gives special 
prominence to military, scientific, sporting, and dramatic 
notes and events, household knowledge, fashions, etc. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, Including Sunday, $4.00 PER YEAR. 


Officers of the Army and Navy, and enlisted men in 
either branch of the service, may obtain specimen copies free 
by sending a postal card request, being careful to give their 
address in full. 

The circulation of the “Record,” 123,000 daily and 
84,000 Sunday, shows the estimation in which it is held at 
home. 


ADDRESS 


THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD, 
917 and 919 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SAFEST, FASTEST, AND FINEST 
TRAINS IN AMERICA, 


RUN VIA 


Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad 


—— BETWEEN —— 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
AND WASHINGTON. 


ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED FROM END TO END, 


And protected by Pullman’s Anti-Telescoping Appliance, including Bag- 
gage Cars, Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, and Sleepers. 


ALL CARS HEATED BY STEAM, AND LIGHTED BY PINTSCH GAS. 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


Maintains a Complete Service of Vestibuled Express Trains 
between 


cere ssvcze New York, Cincinnati 
meme.) i, Louis, and Chicago, 


dr Hf 
PAN 
Veer he EQUIPPED WITH 


Pe | H/o Sal you ap 
i y Rh steal PULLMAN 


| eS i k Palace Sleeping 


pect 
Cars 


Running Through with- 
out Change. 


yi) ALL B. AND 0. TRAINS 
cP BETWEEN THE EAST 
AND WEST 


: ais 
Y!" RUN VIA WASHINGTON. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 
Corner Wood Street and Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. N. E. Cor. Ninth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, 
415 Broadway, New York. Cor. Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
198 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 1351 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
101 North Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. Cor. Fourth and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, O. 


J. T. ODELL, CHAS. O. SCULL, 


General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The Healthiost Place in America 


HOT SPRINGS, NORTH CAROLINA. 


In a peaceful, restful vale, surrounded with Pine- 
covered Mountains, Sparkling Streams, and Beautiful 
Scenery, with its Dry, Bracing, Health-Laden Air, 
freedom from Dust, Malaria, or debilitating effects. 
The best of Fall and. Winter Climates, with its Ther- 
mal Waters flowing into Marble Pools. The Most 
Luxurious and Curative Baths in the World: Tenders 
to the Debilitated, Rheumatic, Malarious, or Gouty 
Sufferer, as well as to the Rest and Recreation Seeker, 
Health, Rest, Pleasure, Home Comforts, and an unex- 
celled Cuisine at 


The MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL. 


The United States Mail 


“our SEED STORE miws'noon. 
WE OFFER 


GARDEN *= FIELD SEEDS 


OF ALL THE STANDARD SORTS AND MANY NOVELTIES OF MERIT. 


Drop us your address by postal-card, and we will mail you, free of charge, 
our handsomely-illustrated Catalogue with prices. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SEED GROWERS ‘SINCE 1784. 
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Low Death Rate, 
Low Expense Rate, 
Safe Investments. 


Provident Life and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Insurance in Force, - $78,000,000. 


Unexcelled in its Advantages, 


In form of policy, prompt settlement of Death 
Losses, equitable dealing with Policy-holders, in 
strength of organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the security and cheapness of Life 
Insurance, this Company stands unrivaled. 


Payment of Death Claims. 


The Company points with pride to the fact 
that it has never, during its whole history, appeared 
in court as the contestant of a death claim. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY. 
Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN. 
Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING. 
Manager of Insurance Dept., JOS. ASHBROOK. 
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Merchant Tailors. 


Army AND Navy UNIFoRMs 


A SPECIALTY. 


Ladies’ Jackets, Ulsters, and Riding Habits Made to Order. 


1026 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 


Illustrates the same high standard of excellence which has Saal characterized 
the MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS, and won for them the Highest Awards 
at ALL GREAT WORLD’S EXHIBITIONS since and including that of Paris, 1867. 
Organ and Piano Catalogues sent free to any address, 
SOLD ON EASY TERMS, AND RENTED. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


BOSTON, MASON & HAMLIN HALL, [54 & 155 Tremont Street, 
NEW YORK, [58 Fifth Avenue. CHICAGO, |I49 Wabash Avenue. 
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LARGEST STORE IN AMERICA 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO 


DRY GOODS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


MARKET, EIGHTH AND FILBERT STS., 
- - - PHILADELPHIA. - - - 


The Armless Wonder. 


a 


ct tt dad dt el | 
He uses the harmless wonder, Pear/ine, for bathing. A 
teaspoonful on the sponge or wash a enough. You'll 


find the directions on every package. Try it. It’sas clean 
and refreshing as a Turkish bath—almost nothing to pay 
—no danger, no more than with good soap—but there’s 
no soap as good. It does more, it’s more effective—in 
the bath as in everything else, - And it washes every- 
thing—in hot or cold, hard or soft, salt or fresh water. It 
makes no difference if you use Pearline. Inthe laundry 
and for house cleaning Pear/zne makes a saving'of dollars 


for every penny of its cost—every grocer sells it. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you 
\ N 7 ‘this is as as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline,” 
e a r IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if your 


groce: ds you thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back, 
bere tomer? cf ee * JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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«Oh, I wish he’d break one!!!”’ 


LUNDBORG’S FAMOUS PERFUMERY, 


In FANCY PACKAGES and REGULAR STYLES, 
is both suitable and acceptable for 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


TRY LUNDBORG’s HelioViolet sacHET POWDER. 
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FRANK MILLER’S 


FOR MILITARY ACCOUTREMENTS, 


Harness, and all kinds of Black Leather Goods, 


has been the standard in the Army and among owners 
of fine harness for over three generations, and is to- 
day more popular than ever. Owners of Military 
Accoutrements cannot afford to use any other dress- 
ing, for it not only gives a new and stylish finish to 
them, but, being a leather preservative, makes them 
wear twice as long. Instruct your man to purchase only 


FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING 


and see that he does it. The effect upon the leather 
will show at once. 


ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 





Reanutifullw carwed and hichiw fint 


er a —_— Solid Black Walnut and French Burl. 
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SEND ORDER FOR . A CHRISTMAS OFFER. 


i : From now until January I 
STYLE 63. | - we have authorized our agents to 
y sell this Organ for $100 net cash. 
If desired, we will ship direct 
Srom factory on receipt of price, 
in case our agents should be un- 
able to fill your order. 


The organ here illustrated, Style 63, 
is one specially adapted for home use. 
It has not only a variety of tone in solo 
stops, but a full, rich, simgimg quality 
when all stops are used in combination. 

The first-class material, workmanship, 
and the artistic voicing of their reeds place 

THE NEEDHAM ORGANS 
beyond all competition for home use. 

The excellence of design and beauty of 
finish make them most desirable orna- 
mental pieces of furniture, superior in qual- 
ity, in construction, in purity of tone, and 
in excellence of all materials used. 


NOTICE. 


The superiority of our Organs 
has brought us many inquiries for 
special designs to correspond 
with the finish of Church, 
School, Lodge, or Home. As 

our factories are the 


LARGESTINTHE WORLD, 


we have every facility for the 
execution of such orders at 
but a slightly increased cost 
over regular styles, and shall 
at all times be pleased to fur- 
nish estimates for this special 
work, 

The Needham 
Company was the pio- 
neer of our organ manufac- 
turers, and with the perfection 
that comes from experience 
offer their instruments with a 
larger number of excellences 
combined in one organ than 
can be done by any other 
maker at the same price. 
Address our agents 

everywhere, or 


The Needham Organ Co. 


292 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Correspondence with o; 8 of the Army and Navy invited, Specially designed with cases made to 
correspond with finish and fittings of Barracks, Chapels, or School-Rooms atarmy posts and officers’ quar- 
ters on board navy ships. 


Containing three 


ly finished. 
Reeds, Divided Octave Coupler, 


carved and hig’ 
10 STOPS,—Vox Celeste, Clarinet, Melodia, Viola, Treble Coupler, 


Beautifully 
Contains two full Five-Octave Sets o 


Action 


ten Stops, and two Knee Swells. 
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Solid Black Walnut and French Burl. 


French plate Mirrors. 


STYLE 63 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER-tavv. 


HE gratifying success 
which, during the past 
year, has attended . the 
efforts made in behalf 
of the ever-increasing 

MOnARC and artistic excellence of this 

H OF ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES, 

insures a redoubled energy in the continu- 

ance of those efforts in the future. The cur- 

= rent Christmas number (for December, 1890) 

S\ brilliantly closes Volume XXX., and the 
% fifteenth year, with an edition of 


150,000 COPIES, 


and still holding the lead of every other peri- 
odical of itsclass. Among the improvements 
already effected, and which will be further 
carried out during the coming year, are to be 
noted, an increase in the number of illustra- 
tions, combined with a marked advance in 
their quality ; with a corresponding elegance 
and clearness of the typographical make-up. 


EVERY YEARLY SUBSCRIBER TO THIS MACAZINE RECEIVES 


Err oPAGe’ COLORED ART PLATE, #ices orchaice REAviNe, 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly is alwa: ae and seasonable, because it employs ae 
brightest pens upon topics essentially of the timecoma su ae wees while ev ery 8 article 
story is illustrated with pictures from the best American and features for the 
coming year will be: Le: a artic eo eo on 
Literature and Fine Arts ; ae = in all 

arts of the world ; social 8' 

terary and g phical mews. There ar oe ms 7 eee 

While it fi en and is the ones 

recommendation, rather than to ad’ pamen we ey ent mention among 


the year om ns followin Ww. ming Mecann, & Ernest 
Daniel, Do Fells ime ; ae ater, 3 ¥ Dewi Talmage, D.D . Richard ra ges 
eo te H, H. Fowell. Col H Mohesd <- 


coma get Mori ol. J. F. illic tin Hildreth, W. 
cison, Gol SF hati Lo a Lacy H. Hooper, Mme. Garet 


Roberts, W — erbert vi 
a ise 8. eed Georgia ak Wen ae A or Matsoowe, rua We W. Pierce, Caro! Stevens Walter, 
Fletcher. Everything abou tthe foam Momeni has advanced, except its price, which is as as usual, ; 


$3 PER YEAR. SINCLE COPIES, 25 CENTS. 


soonest Mins. FRANK LESLIE, or cn 


For Sale by All Newsdealers or Sent on Receipt of Price. 
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HISTORY 


—or— 


THE UNITED STATES MARINE GoRPS. 


RICHARD S. COLLUM, Captain U.S. Marine Corps. 


ONE VOLUME. $5.00. 


A work containing many incidents heretofore unpublished 
of the services of the Marines, embracing a period of one 
hundred and fifty years, during which time they have been 
closely identified with the history of the nation. 


L. R. HAMERSLY & CO.,, 


1510 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 


Capital subscribed - - - - $2,000,000.00 
Paid in (cash) - 1,000,000.00 
Surplus and —cr profits - 396,716.85 
Assets - - - - - 11,168,685.04 


The well-known firm of accountants, Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co., 
of London, Manchester, and New York, upon auditing the accounts of 
the Company as published June 30, 1890, appended thereto the following 
certificate : 


Having examined the books of the Equitable Mortgage Company, 
we hereby certify that the foregoing accounts and statement are in 
conformity therewith, and we believe that the accounts fully and fairly 
represent the position of the Company as on the 30th of June, 1890. 


New York, 16th Oct., 1890. Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co. 


6 Per Cent. Bonds and Debentures. 
41-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates, running three months to two years. 
All first-class investment securities bought and sold. 


OFFICES: 


New York, 208 Broadway. | Boston, 117 Devonshire St. | London, England. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut Sts. | Kansas City, Missouri. Berlin, Germany. 
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[JARRIET JJUBBARD AYER, = » 
« .« « 305 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“= RECAMIER 


Toilet Preparations. 


(7 IEC CONCENTRATED ODORS FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, 


SCENTED WATERS, DENTIFRICES, ETC. 


RECAMIER CREAM, For Tan, Sunburn, or Pimples. 
RECAMIER LOTION, for Removing Moth and Freckles. 
RECAMIER BALM, a Beautifier Pure and Simple. 
RECAMIER POWDER, wit Not Make the Face Shine. 
RECAMIER SOAP, Delicate, Healing, and Pure. 


Famous all over the world as the best and most efficacious compounds 
ever manufactured for sale; used and endorsed by the 
most beautiful women of every country. 


VOLUNTARY TESTIMONIALS FROM MESDAMES 
ADELINA PATTI NICOLINI, BERNHARDT, 
LANGTRY, CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 
MODJESKA, POTTER, 
and thousands of others. 


Sold by Dealers in Toilet Articles throughout the United States and Canada. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Mrs. AYER begs to announce her return from Europe, and the 
arrival of the most beautiful and artistic goods of their kind ever 
imported to this country. 

Exquisite examples in Ivory, Sit-ver, TorToIsE SHELL, PoRrcE- 
LAIN, CrysTAL, Gotp BronzE, etc., in Osyects oF ART FOR THE 
TorLet-TaBLe AND Bouporr. Sacuets of every size and description. 

These goods have been especially designed and manufactured for 
Mrs. Ayer, and will not be found elsewhere. Unique, artistic, and 
beautiful as Holiday Gifts. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 
305 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





THE 


UNITED SERVICE. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF 


MILITARY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


NEW SERIES. 
Vou. IV.—DeEcEMBER, 1890.—No. 6. 


COW Ba LS. 


. The Career of an Enterprising Confederate Gunboat. By ALBERT G. BRACKETT, 
Colonel U.S.A. . : 2 : ‘ : ‘ ‘ . , : : . 541 
. Chronicles of Carter Barracks. By H. W. Crosson, Colonel U.S.A. . ‘ - ORF 
- Napoleon. Conclusion. By WiLL1am O’Connor Morris ‘ : : . 560 
. Epithets and Conundrums of the Sea. By F.S. Bassett, Lieutenant U.S.N. . 578 

. History of the Mormon Rebellion of 1856-57. Chapter VIII. By W. R. 
HAMILTON, Lieutenant U.S.A. . ‘ , ‘ ‘ : ‘ ; ; . 6587 
. ‘Who comes there?’”’ By Henry Romeyn, Captain U.S.A. ; : . . 596 
. An Australian Adventure. By R. M. MoncxTon-DENE . ; ; ; - 600 
. Among our Contemporaries. By EpwarpD SHIPPEN, Medical Director, U.S.N. . 611 
. Service Salad . : ° - ; ; ‘ 3 ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 631 
. Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States. . ; ° . 641 
<I. Commodore George W. Melville. ‘ . . : : ‘ . : . 648 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


L. R. HAMERSLY & CO,, 


1510 CuxstNuT St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Lonpon: B, F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square. Boston: W. B. Crarke & Co., 340-344 Washington St, 


New York: Brentano's, 5 Union Square. WasHINGTON: Brentano's, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


Price, 35, Cents. $4.00 per Annum. 





Copyright, 1890, by L. R. Hamersty & Co. 


Entered at the Post-Office at Philadelphia, und admitted for transmission through the mails at second-class rates, 





“There is no Appeal beyond 
Ceresar !” 


The late world-renowned Dermatologist, 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, r.r:s., 


The FIRST AND ONLY 


President of the Royal College of Surgeons 


who ever gave a public Testimonial, and the following is 


THE ONLY TESTIMONIAL HE EVER GAVE. 


‘*If it be well to wash the skin—and we never heard the proposition ques- 
tioned—it is well also that we should be familiar with the means by which 


that purpose may be most efficiently attained. 

‘*We once knew a beautiful woman, with a nice complexion, who had 
never washed her face with soap all her life through; her means of polishing 
were, a smear of grease or cold cream; then a wipe, and then a lick with 
rose water. Of course we did not care to look too closely after such an 
avowal, but we pitied her, for soap is the food of the skin.— 


Soap is to the Skin what Wine is to the Stomach, 


a generous stimulant. It not only removes the dirt, but the layer which 
carries the dirt; and it promotes the displacement of the old cuticle to make 
way for the new, to increase the activity of change in the skin. Now turn 
we to Toilet Soaps and there we find 


& name engraven on the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant—PEARS. 


PEARS’ SOAP! ax article of the nicest and most careful 
manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of balms 
to the skin.” 


sa Insist on having Pears’ Soap. Substitutes are 
sometimes recommended by druggists and storekeepers 
for the sole purpose of making more profit out of you. 






































THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


—FOR— 


Bilious and Nervous Disorders 


is the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered. It is the premier Specific for Sick 
Headache and Indigestion; and is found efficacious and remedial by female 


sufferers. 


BEECHAM'S PILLS ACT LIKE MAGIC ON A WEAK STOMACH 


AND ARE THE GREAT CURE FOR 


Impaired Digestion, Constipation, Disordered Liver, etc, 


—>+~08—___—_ 


Sold by all Druggists. Price, 25 cents per box. Prepared only by THOS. 
BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. B. F. ALLEN & CO., Sole 
Agents for the United States, 365 and 367 Canal Street, New York, who (if your 
druggist does not keep them) will mail Beechama’s Pills on receipt of price 
—but inquire first. Please mention UnIrep Service. 





More than thirty Books you never heard 
of before, dropping from English and 
American presses EVERY DAY in the year ! 
Think of it! And France, and Germany 
(17,986 new Books in 1889), and Italy, 
and the rest of the world pouring out mind 
treasures, 

O for an Argus-eyed, Briareus-handed, 
judicial-minded friend, wise in books, wise 
in men, tireless, truthful, to sort, and sort, 
and say! 

Haven’t you wished it time and time 
again ? 

Here is just that friend—Book News. 
Alert, wide awake, watching, telling just 
what you want to know of each new Book. 

Book News comes out the first of every 
month, anywhere from 52 to 120 big pages, 
jammed and crammed with what touches 
Books. With each issue (except December) 
an Author portrait, on plate paper, fit for 
framing. 

What’s to pay for Book News? That’s 
the absurd part; ONLY FIFTY CENTS A 
YEAR, FIVE CENTS A Copy! 


December Book News will tell you of 
all the Holiday Books—maybe 500—their 
cost, and worth, and how they look, and 
show more than 50 pictures from them. 
It’s a handsome Holiday Book itself. 

Can you put half a dime where it will 
do more for you? 


JoHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 
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Stop that 
Curonic Couch Now! 


For if you do not it may become con- 
sumptive. For Consumption, Scrofula, 
General Debility and Wasting Diseases, 
there is nothing like 


SCOTT'S 


' MULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Isime and Soda. 


{ 

t 

It is almost as palatable as milk. Far 
{ better than other so-called Emulsions, 
' A wonderful flesh producer. 
{ 
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Seott’s Emulsion 


( There are poor imitations. Get the genuine.; 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be seld in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders Sold only in cana. 

Royat Bakine Powper Co., 106 Wal! Street, N.Y. 


AN INDEPENDENT OLD AGE 


is the desire of every man and woman. A de- 
pendent old age is the horror of every one. 


HOW TO PROVIDE 


so as to secure a competency sufficient to carry 
one through the declining years of life or to 
care for the wife and little ones in case of death 
has been the problem. 


A CERTAIN INCOME 


is guaranteed to every one who is provident 
enough to secure it by devoting a small portion 
of his or her earnings to the payment on an an- 
nual premium on a policy of 


ANNUITY INSURANCE. 


It secures an annuity through life and becomes 
insurance in the event of death. A policy on 
this plan, taken in the old and reliable Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 

backed up by its forty-two years of successtu 

experience and its $15,000,000 of assets as against 
$12,500,000 of liabilities, 


WILL DO IT. 


For full information, apply or write to 


THE 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


921, 923, and 925 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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